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FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Address delivered by Dr. Crouter at dinner given in his honor by 
Vice-President Cuyler of the Board of Directors at the Rittenhouse 
Club, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, February 12, 1918 


Gentlemen of the Board of Directors: 

O SAY THAT I am deeply 
sensible of the unbounded 
hospitalities of the evening, 
that I am highly appreciative 
of the generous and kindly 
sentiments expressed by the speakers, who 
have preceded me but feebly expresses 
the feelings which at this moment have 
possession of my heart. | am moved 
beyond any power of words of mine in 
which properly and adequately to clothe 
my appreciation of all that has been said 
., and done here tonight. To feel and to 
‘know that after fifty years of continuous 
service in the Institution I still possess 
the confidence and esteem of its Board of 
Directors stirs within me a-_. sense of 
deepest gratitude and fills me with unal- 
loyed satisfaction. Massieu, one of the 
Abbe Sicard’s most famous pupils, upon 
being asked to define gratitude replied, 
“Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” 
Gentlemen, the memory of this evening 
shall ever fll my heart with the most 
grateful sense of your generous consider- 


ation, your genuine courtesy and friendly 
regard. God bless all of you!’ 


! am well aware that the great growth 
and remarkable prosperity that have at- 
tended the work of the Institution during 
the last fifty vears have not been due to 
my efforts alone. | would be vain indeed 
were | to think for one moment that un- 
aided | have wrought all the wealth of 
improvement that has blessed its history 
during that period. I fully realize the 
value of the wise counsel and constant 
support the work has received at the 
hands of the members of the Board of 
Directors, who have always labored, fre- 
quently at much inconvenience and ex- 
pense, to promote the best welfare of the 
schoo!. I have ever appreciated the ready 
sympathy and encouragment, and kindly 
assistance and advice, always freely given 
by the members of the Ladies’ ‘Committee; without 
it my path at times would have been very difficult. 

Success has also been assured in very large meas- 
ure by the loyal support received from the admirable 
and efficient staff of teachers and household o‘ticers 
appointed from year to year by your body. With 
all these agencies actively exercised in promoting 
the best welfare of the school, success has at al! 
times been assured, without them failure had been 
the inevitable result. 

The history of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb has been unique in several 
respects. Almost one hundred years old, it has had 
but six presidents: the Right Reverend William 
White, who bore such an active part in founding it, 
the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, D.D., Franklin Bache, M. 
D., Hon. George Sharswood, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, F. Mortimer Levw:s, 
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Esq., and Emlen Hutchinson, the present esteemed 
occupant of the chair. It has had but six secretaries: 
Henry J. Williams, Edward Bettle, Robert Hare, 
James J. Barclay, Rowland Evans, and John F. 
Lewis, F.sq., who has so acceptably filled the position 
for almost thirty years. It has had but five treas- 
urers: John Bacon who served for forty years, F. 
Mortimer Lewis who served for nine years, S. Weir 
Lewis who served for twenty vears, Rowland Evans 
who served for twenty-six years and Captain John 
Lewis Evans, still in office although absent actively 
engaged in the service of his country. This I regard 
as a most unusual history, and | doubt if there is 
another institution in the country that can show such 
a distinguished and continuous record of service. 
It speaks volumes for the permanency of the work 
of the Institution and the marked’ interes’ of its 
managers and chief officials. 


Of the gentlemen constituting the Board 
in 1867, the year in which I came to you, 
none 1s now living, all have gone to their 
reward. term of 
most nearly date from that year are Mr. 
Emlen Hutchinson, your honored 
dent, elected in 1876; Mr. Archibald R. 
Montgomery, elected in 1882; Mr. Henry 
La Barre Jayne, elected in 1884, and J. 
Andrews Harris, S. T. D., elected in 1880. 

From the founding of the Institution in 
1820 to the present time there have been 
but six 
David G. Seixas, 
Weld, A. B. Hutton, Joshua Foster, and 
the present tmcumbent. 

It has been suggested that some brief 
account of my 
at this time. F itv 
of October, tilled with ardent hopes of 
future usefulness, | entered your service 
as a teacher in the Institution then located 
at the corner of broad and Pine Streets. 
Descended from sturdy Anglo-Huguenot 
stock, [| came blessed with good health, 
with an active mind, 
ways to do my fuil duty as | understood it. 
That | have made mistakes at times, that 
others might have 
fallen to my lot much better than I, 
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stewardship should be given 
vears ago on the 28th 


and determined al- 


done the work that has 
| shall 
not undertake ‘to deny, but | have always 
conscientiously striven to serve the I[nsti- 
tution with all my mind and with all my 
strength, | have given the best that was 
in me, more than this no man can give. 
At the time of my coming to your In- 
there were hundred 
_eighty or one hundred ninety pupils taught 
Today there 


pupils in 


stitution some one 
hy nine teachers, all men. 
hundred twenty 
attendance taught by fifty-six teachers, of 
whom five are men and fifty-one women. 
In 1867 there were but two trades taught, 
tailoring and shoemaking; today instruc- 


are some tive 


tion 1s given in fourteen different trades 
by as many expert instructors. Then no 
attention was given to physical training, 
directors are regularly employed to develop the phys- 
ical powers of the pupils. In the year 1867 the 
total cost of tuition and maintenance was in round 
numbers $50,000 or a per capita of about $266 per 
pupil. For the year ending May 3Ist, 1917, the total 
cost was $183,262.85, a per canite of $352.43: for 
the current year owing to war conditions the cost 
promises to be considerably higher in spite of all 
efforts to economize. 

The growth of the Institution during the period 
1867 to 1876 was markedly rapid, the spread of 
spotted fever in the mining regions of the State 
adding largely to the attendance of its pupils. The 
increase to nearly three hundred pupils with a staff 
of some sixteen teachers called for the enlargement 
of the building to cover all the available space from 
Broad to Fifteenth Streets. Mr. William Welsh, as 
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Chairman of the Building Committee, was the active 
spirit in bringing the operation to a successful issue 
at a cost of some $175,000. The extension was made 
during the summer of 1875 and when completed the 
Institution was enabled to accommodate very com- 
fortably three hundred fifty pupils. 

The vear 1876 was one of unusual interest. It 
was the year in which the Centennial Exposition was 
held in Fairmount Park. It brought large numbers 
of visitors to the school and infused new life and 
vigor to its operations. 

Among other interesting events of the year was 
the holding of the Third Conference of Superinten- 
dents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf in the rooms of Institution. This Conference 
was largely attended by heads of schools in this 
country and from abroad. Large numbers of teach- 
ers and a great many graduates of this and other 
schools were also present. 

Still another interesting event marked the course 
of affairs in 1876. I refer to the first public tests 
of the Bell Telephone in one of the buildings of the 
Exposition. Dr. A. Graham Bell paid his first visit 
to the Institution at this time accompanied by the 
editor of one of the most influential city papers and 
greatly interested the pupils by an address on the 
future possibilities of telephone communication. As 
is generally known, Dr. Bell’s wife is herself totally 
deaf but speaks and reads the lips exceedingly well, 
and by her influence has done much to promote 
speech teaching in our American Schools. 

sy 1881, including the attendance at the Branch 
for Oral Instruction at Eleventh and Clinton Streets, 
opened in that year, the attendance had grown to 
three hundred forty-nine pupils with twenty-one 
teachers, and thereafter continued to grow, year after 
year, till in 1889 it had reached a total of four hun- 
dred thirty-four pupils with thirty-four teachers, 
the limit of the capacity of the buildings at both 
Broad and Pine Streets and Eleventh and Clinton 
Streets. Steps were now taken by the Board to 
purchase a new site, not too far from the city for 
convenience, and to begin the erection of buildings 
thereon which should be large enough to accommo- 
date the increased attendance for many years to 
come. After a careful investigation by the Com- 
mittee, appointed for the purpose, of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various sites inspected, it 
was decided to purchase the grounds now occupied 
at Mt. Airy at a cost of something over $120,000; 
and the erection of the buildings that now constitute 
the school plant was shortly thereafter begun. A 
Building Committee, consisting of five members of 
the Board, afterwards increased to seven, was ap- 
pointed; architects were selected, plans prepared 
and the actual work of erection commenced in the 
spring of 1890. Not to go into the details of the 
work of construction, some of them at times very 
harrassing and very vexatious, all difficulties and 
obstacles were finally overcome and the three main 
buildings, now known as Cresheim Hall, Wingohock- 
ing Hall and Wissinoming Hall, and the boiler house 
were declared to be ready for occupancy and were 
opened in October, 1892, in the presence of a very 
large concourse of citizens. Morris Hall and _ its 
Annex, erected through the generosity of Mr. John 
T. Morris of the Building Committee, the residence 
of the Superintendent and the Infirmary were com- 
pleted two or three years later. 

On the original Building Committee were Mr. 


George Gilpin, Chairman, Mr. Emlen Hutchinson, . 


Mr. A. R. Montgomery, Mr. John T. Morris and 
Mr. Frederick Craff. Rev. J. Andrews Harris, S. T. 
D., and Mr. David Pepper were added later. Time 
has vindicated the wisdom of the Board in the selec- 
tion of the splendid site finally chosen and in the 
erection of the commodious buildings now occupied 
by the school. 

But what of the growth of the school and the 
methods of instruction pursued? Spacious grounds 
and fine buildings, however necessary they may be, 
do not make a sehool. It is the work that is ac- 
complished within them that counts for efficiency. 
In 1889 when the new site was purchased and the 
decision made to commence the erection of the build- 
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ings, the attendance was four hundred thirty-four ; 
the present normal attendance is five hundred forty- 
two, an increase of fifty per cent. The teaching staff 
of the Academic Department in 1889 numbered thirty 
men and women; the Industrial Department contain- 
ed three instructors. The normal teaching staff of 
the Academic Department (not including last year 
and this, abnormal years) numbers fifty-eight teach- 
ers and the Industrial, fourteen at the present time, 
an increase of over one hundred per cent. This large 
increase in the teaching staff is in part explainable 
by the fect that with the advent of oral methods 
the size of the classes was reduced by about one- 
half. The size of the manual or sign-taught classes 
was usually about twenty, whereas the size of the 
oral classes was about ten. I[t must also be remem- 
bered that the number of trades taught and the num- 
ber of instructors employed grew during the time in 
question from three to fourteen. Also it must not 
be forgotten that two instructors in physical train- 
ing are now constantly employed whereas in 1889 
no instruction of that character was provided. The 
increase in the teaching staff has therefore been fully 
warranted by the great increase in the attendance, 
by the changes that have taken place in the methods 
of instruction, by the addition of new departments, 
and by the full utilization of the working facilities 
of the old ones. 


In 1884 when I had the honor to be appointed 
Principal! of the Institution (Superintendent in 1893), 
there were three hundred ninety-five pupils under 
instruction of whom three hundred twenty-six were 
manually taught and sixty-nine orally taught. In 
1889, the year in which it was decided to remove to 
another site convenient to the city (Mt. Airy), the 
attendance as already mentioned, was four hundred 
thirty-four, of whom three hundred thirty-four were 
manually taught and one hundred orally. The suc- 
cess attendant upon providing separate oral instruc- 
tion at the Oral Branch at Eleventh and Clinton 
Streets had become so marked that increased facili- 
ties became imperatively necessary, and with the 
completion of the buildings and the removal of the 
school to Mt. Airy in the fall of 1892, there came 
an immediate demand for an increase in this form 
of instruction. Accordingly, we find on the opening 
of school in the new buildings, one hundred sixty 
pupils were placed under speech methods of instruc- 
tion and two hundred eighty-four under sign lan- 
guage methods of instruction, four hundred forty- 
fowr in all. In 1893, out of an attendance of four 
hundred sixty we find two hundred sixty, fifty-seven 
per cent., under oral instruction, and two hundred, 
forty-three per cent., under manual instruction. 

These changes as regards the application of the 
two methods of instruction went on from year to 
year, the results being carefully compared so that 
no injustice or mistake might arise. In 1900, out of 
a total attendance of five hundred pupils, four hun- 
dred fifty-two were orally taught and forty-eight 
manually taught; in 1995 out of five hundred ten 
under instruction, four hundred ninety received the 
benefits of oral instruction and twenty remained 
under sign language methods. In 1909 the two 
manual classes which it had been found desirable to 
continue were disbanded and the whole attendance 
of five hundred thirty pupils placed under oral or 
speech methods of tnstruction; and from that day 
to this, the deaf-blind excepted, only oral methods 
of instruction have been recognized and _ practised 
in the class-rooms. Thus in twenty-eight years a 
complete change of method was slowly, carefully, 
and as we believe wisely, effected. This great 
change might have been effected in a much shorter 
time but undoubtedly at the risk, of much injustice 
and loss to the pupils. The change was a gradual 
evolution from the one system to the other, and at 
the present time all our pupils, excepting the three 
deaf-blind chi.dren referred to, are under oral or 
speech methods of instruction. 

The influence of this great change has been very 
marked in other schools. In 1881 there was little 
or no speech teaching west and south of the Hudson 
River; it was confined almost wholly to the New 
England Schools and to one school m New York 


City, the Lexington Avenue; but today there is 
scarcely a school worthy of the name that does not 
contain a well conducted oral department and in 
some of them, notably the Western Pennsylvania, 
the Ohio, the Michigan, the Wisconsin, the Virginia, 
the North Carolina, the Georgia, the Nebraska, the 
Colorado, and the Texas, the change from sign-lan- 
guage methods to oral methods has been almost as 
complete and far reaching as in our own. 

{| have already referred to the great increase in 
trade teaching since 1884 when there. were but two 
trades taught as against fourteen at the present 
time, a most noteworthy gain. 

In the fal! of 1898, largely through the activities 
of T. DeWitt Cuyler, Esq., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, a department in Physical Training was in- 
stituted with a trained teacher in charge. The 
Swedish System of Gymnastics was adopted and has 
been constantly pursued in the training of the pupils 
ever since. Great good has resulted. The health 
of the pupils has been markedly improved and their 
men‘al and moral condition greatly benefited. At 
the present time all pupils old enough and strong 
enovgh to endure the physical strain have two 
periods a week under competent instructors. This 
department is one of the most important, interesting 
and valuable adiuncts to the general work of the in- 
stitution as now conducted. 

Great changes have also been made in the Aca- 
demic Department. In 1884 the work of instruction 
was confined chiefly to language, arithmetic, Ameri- 
can history and articulation; today the course in- 
cludes thorough training in speech, and lip-reading, 
in grammar and written English, in Arithmetic and 
algebra, in English, American and general history, 
and in physics, physiology and civil government. 
Instruction is also given in the Holy Scriptures. In 
all a very commendable addition has therefore been 
made to the Course of Study. 

But what of the future? Like other operations 
instituted by man, a school or an institution cannot 
stand still. Growth is essential to life, when growth 
ends death intervenes. Let me suggest at this time 
two or three additions which realized will in my 
judgment greatly add to the worth and prosperity 
of the school. 

First:—There should be a well appointed gymna- 
sium conveniently located for the ready use of all 
the pupils of the different departments. It should 
be well appointed in every respect, having a swim- 
ming pool, a running track, a bowling alley, a library 
and the necessary offices for the officials in charge. 

Second:—There should be a hothouse erected in 
which to teach the propagation of flowers and the 
rearing of plants and shrubs and early vegetables. 

Third:—There should be a departmental building 
sufficiently large in which to accommodate all our 
low grade and backward pupils, about one hundred 
in all. The original plant contemplated the erection 
of such a building, but for various reasons, chrefly 
financial, it was never carried into effect. With our 
large number of pupils such a department would add 
materially to the effectiveness of the plant and its 
work. 

Fourth:—There should be additions made to the 
Infirmary with a view to meet the demands of 
hospital work. It should have proper offices, and 
kitchen and dining-room facilities for the nurses and 
pupils, and accommodations for a resident physician 
and a dentist. 

With these additions to the plant your Institution, 
now the largest, will indeed be the most complete of 
any institution of like character in the world. 

One word more and I shall be done. Two years 
hence in April will occur the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of your Institution, when doubt- 
lessly steps will be taken to celebrate the event in a 
suitable manner. Invitations have already been ac- 
cepted by the various professional bodies engaged in 
the work of teaching the deaf in this country and 
Canada. Should the great War be ended it is hoped 
that goodly delegations will come from foreign shores 
to take part in the proceedings which promise to be 
of a ‘most interesting charater; and I would fain 
indulge the hope that each and every member of your 
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body, as now constituted, may be spared to join in ob- 
serving the event and contributing toward its success. 

Gentlemen, in closing these scattered and I fear 
uninteresting remarks, permit me to express my 
grateful appreciation of the chaste and beautiful 
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testimonial, commemorative of my fifty years’ service 
in your institution, so graciously presented by your 
honored President for the kindly consideration and 
encouragement always received at your hands, and 
for this evening’s added evidence, though none were 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ABOUT THE 
DEAF 
(30th Letter) 

ERY often, books about the deaf 
published by hearing people are 
written in such a contemptuous man- 
ner that it is a very painful trial 
wei New} for us to read them. What a treat 
it is to come along with such books as “SNAP- 
SHOTS OF THE DEAF,” and “PEEPS INTO 
THE DEAF WORLD,” published a few months 
ago by Dr. W. R. Roe, the principal of the Insti- 
tution ror the Deaf and Dumb of Derby, England! 
Dear, precious books, so full of true sympathy, 
of brotherly interest for the silent people they 
are refeiring to! How sweet it is to read and 
read them again, and to FEEL, at every page, 
every item of them, that they have been written, 
not by a distant patron, but by a sincere and 
earnest friend of our cause, a man that is not 
only working for us, but who loves us! And 
the kind, smiling face of the author, adorning 
the first page of each book, is like a friendly mes- 
sage in itself! | 


* * * * 


The first of these twin, volumes, “SNAP- 
SHOTS,” begin by giving us a short,—perhaps 
even too short—summary of the life of the deaf, 
froni their terrible state of “mental darkness” of 
by-gone days, and the first human appeal in 
their faver, this of Moses, to their condition of 
today, so very much improved, but which leaves 
so much to do still to attain perfection! This 
preface is extremely interesting; let us hope that 
in a further edition—for both Mr. Roe’s books 
will certainly have many editions—it will be com- 
pleted by an account of the lives and works of 
the greatest teachers of the deaf in the course 
of centuries, the Abbe de l’Epee first of all. 

“Snapshots” goes on witil various incidents 
and anecdotes about the deaf, some amusing, 
some touching, all interesting and full of this 
hearty sympathy I have referred to before. I 
guote only two of them, designed to show the 
ignorance of the hearing towards the deaf, and 
the queer ideas they have about them. One 
day, a little girl in a handsome carriage crossed, 
in a street, a party of deaf children who were 
having their walk. She jumped in excitement, 
exclaiming: “Oh! these are the little deaf and 
dumb children from Derby; oh! see, they are not 
chained together!” Another day, a gentleman 
yisiting the Derby Institution asked for the ad- 
dress of the parents of one of the girl pupils; the 
teacher gave a pencil and a sheet of paper to 
the little one, telling her to write her home ad- 
dress herself; while he was doing this, the gen- 
tleman looked at her, rather doubtfull¥, and final- 
ly he expressed his fear to be unabit to read what 
she was writing. “Why not, please?” asked the 
surprised teacher. “Well, isn’t it written in the 
sign language?” 

Then came quite a collection of curious say- 
ings and questions made by deaf children, this 
‘one for instance: “Which is the stronger, God 
or the devil?” asked a deaf boy. “God, of course,” 
was the reply. ““Then why does not God kill the 
devil?” A funny question indeed! But, under 
other forms, have not each of us grown-up people 
wondered at the same thing many times in our 
lives, in the ‘present troubled days more anxiously 
than ever? | 
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The sccond part of the book is more specially 
devoted to descriptions of the Derby Institu- 
tion, illustrated with such beautiful photographs 
that one really believes that one is visiting it in 
flesh and blood. How splendid are the buildings, 
gardens, class-rooms, work-rooms, and, what is 
more important still, how happy and busy the 
children look in their daily work, both intellectual 
and manual, and in their plays and outdoor 
games! That they receive at the Derby school 
2. perfect education is eloquently shown by the 
last part of the book, entitled: ‘A few of our old 
pupils and what they are doing.” It is a succes- 
sion of skort biographical sketches, each with an 
accompanying photograph, of over one hundred 
young men and women, all educated at Derby, 
and who are now “doing well” in the battle of 
life, in their various trades and works. It is 
really touching to see how their old Principal is 
interested in each of them, how he points out 
their abilities and their qualities, how he finds 
in his fatherly heart the kind words which will 
encourage them, appeal to the feelings in them, 
which will help them to persevere in the right 
way, and, at the same time, which will emulate 
the others for the good! It is easy to guess how 
precious this anthology must be for the former 
pupils of Derby and their families, and how they 
must treasure it! Each Institution ought to have 
a similar one! By these accounts of what the 
deaf, and more specially the born deaf, ARE, and 
what they CAN DO, contributes splendidly to 
destroy the prejudices against the silent people, 
and to prove, by facts better than words, that, 
once well educated, they can be conscientious 
workers, loyal citizens, earnest Christians, men 
and women exactly like the common mortals, 
except that they cannot hear! 

* * * 

Of larger and wider interest still for the generality 
of readers, is the second book of Dr. Roe: “Peeps 
Into the Deaf World.” The spirit which inspires it, 
from the first line to the last, is beautifully con- 
densed by the dedication, which is as follows: 

“T dedicate this book to MY DEAF FRIENDS, 
in every part of the world. i count any service, 
however lowly, rendered to them, as a privilege 
and a joy. I have lived in the midst of them 
nearly all my life, and have learned to love them. 
In every one there is a spark of GOD, however 
feeble, ane I have tried, by God’s help, to fan 
the spark into a flame. It will be sufficient reward 
to me if in this life, and after, I can be known 
and remembered as a sincere friend of the deaf 
and damb.” | 

Surely, it needed a sincere and devoted friend 
to the deaf to have sufficient patience to compile 
all the materials of this work! I don’t think 
that any attempt of this kind has ever been 
made in our literature. Imagine a 400-page book, 
every page beautifully and profusely illustrated 
by splendid photographs, containing: 

“Information about the deaf, their total num- 
bers, their schools and homes, in nearly every 
land of the earth: Britain, America, France, India, 
Australia, Austria, Switzerland, Canada, Congo, 
Korea, Japan, Madagascar, Brazil, Norway, Rus- 
sia, New Zealand, Denmark, Bagdad, Holland, 
Portugal, Egypt, Belgium, Greenland, Germany, 
South Africa, Turkey, Serbia, Spain, Italy, Rou- 
mania, Cochinchina, Phillippine Islands, Finland, 
Burma, China, Sweden, and so on. 
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wanting, of your continued confidence and friendly 
regard. Be assured the remaining years of my life, 
be they many or few, will be passed in constantly 
increased devotion to the great and humane cause 
so Jong and so worthily entrusted to your care. 


WORLD 


“Accounts of various missions to the adult deaf 
and of the missionaries who conduct them. 

“Biographical sketches and portraits of several 
deaf blind men, women or young people, such 
as Helen Keller, Maude Safford, Madelline G. 
Wallace, Marie and Martha Heurtin, Miss Thex- 
ton, Edith F. Thomas, Leslie F. Oren, Thomas 
Stringer, Linnie Haguewood, Miss J. Patterson. 

“Sketches and portraits of deaf individuals of 
more or less distinction in the world, for instance 
the poetess Miss Helen Marion Burnside; the 
M.A. (master of arts) G. A. Mackenzie; the writ- 
ers and_ editors—Joseph Hepworth, Edmund 
Booth, Edwin A. Hodgson; the architect, Olof 
Hanson, and with handsome reproductions of 
their paintaings or works; the painters, Hum- 
phrey Moore, Francisco Goya Luientes, Rene 
Princeteau, Sir Josuah Reynolds, Mr. R. A. Dent, 
the Zubiaurre brothers, Mr. T. Davidson; the 
sculptors Paul Choppin, Dorothy Stanton Wise, 
Douglas Tilden, Felix Martin, etc. 

“Various anecdotes concerning the deaf and 
their reports and connections with the Great 
War,—the deaf and travels,—the deaf and royal- 
ties—the deaf and animals,—the deaf at various 
trades,—the deaf and the sports. 

America is well represented in this book, in 
addition to the above named persons, by sket- 
ches of Mrs. Sylvia Chapin Balis, Mrs. George 
Porter (why not Mr. Geo. S. Porter also?) Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Thompson, Howard L. Ter- 
ry, and many others.” 

But really, it is quite impossible to give an 
account,—even incomplete, of this volume; alli 
what I can say is this: since I possess it, | feel 
more closely in connection and sympathy with 
my silent brethren scattered all the world over, 
more in communion with the other silent work- 
ers and thinkers, who have lived, or are still liv- 
ing, working, struggling and suffering for ‘the 
good and the honor of our cause. I have taken 
courage and faith in our future over those pages! 
So not only my bookshelves, but my heart and 
mind, my very life, have been enriched by this 
noble, generous book. And I sincerely hope 
that all my deaf friends, krown or unknown, 
will secure “Peeps into the Deaf World,” alone, 
or both, with “Snaphots of the Deaf.” Each book, 
beautifully bound in cloth, printed on art paper, 
costs 5 sh 6p.—together 10 sh. I2p. in American 
money and can be had at the Royal Institution 
for the Deaf, Derby, England, or at the Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. They are sold en- 
tirely for the benefit of the deaf. A reason more. 
for all tc buy them at once! 

YVONNE PITROIS, 
90, rue de Marseille, Bordeaux, France. 
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A NOTE FROM RUSSIA 


Mr. E. W. Koller, of Odessa, Russia, in subscrib- 
ing for the SmENtT WorKER, says he would like to 
receive information concerning societies of the deaf 
in America (such as reports and photographs) for 
the new society in Odessa of which he is the presi- 
dent. It is called The New South-Russian Society, 
“Progress” for the Deaf members after the great 
Revolution. Ithas 105 members. The German name 
is “Der Sudrussische Taubstummen-Verein “Progress 
in Odessa.” He also would be glad to receive the col- 
lege report. Adress: Electr. Ernest William Koller, 
Post Office Box 739, Njeshinskaja Street, No. 18711. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


NDS AND F 


Funds for Everything but the Right Thing: 


HE MEMBERS of The Old Guard 
are going fast—they are dying fast. 
One by one they go; sometimes by 
twos and threes they go; often they 
are struck down in the height of 
their usefulness. As the news is carried all over 
the country via the deaf press we sigh sadly, 
murmuring often in our helpless way, “untimely.” 
But who is The Old Guard? It is not now, it 
never was a well-defined, organized society. Its 
nearest approach to organization is The National 
Association of the Deaf, including its active and 
honorary members. They are the men and wom- 
en, both deaf and hearing, who during the past 
one hundred years of deaf-mute education in 
America have stood forth prominently for our 
very best interests; they have stoutly fought 
every evil confronting us—social, industrial, leg- 
islative; they have frowned upon and discouraged 
to the best of their judgment and power narrow, 
exclusive educational methods—particularly pure 
oralism, a fallacy now so well moulded into the 
popular mind. 

All the members of The Old Guard are not 
dead, but as I said they are going fast. Dr. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet was the towering figure 
of them all. Though dead, he yet lives with us 
in spirit. In the face of so many existing wrongs 
what encouragment to continue their good fight 
do the living members of The Olid Guard get? 
Practically speaking, they get none. Most of 
them plod along helplessly and say, “It’s of no 
use.” That all-gone feeling, it’s of no use—they 
are quite right. But this should not imply hope- 
lessness.. As long as we live in a free country 
and have access to the minds of the world’s 
greatest men and women, living and dead, thru 
books or personal intercourse, there must yet 
remain hope. Hope when fed and nourished 
with high thinking and worthy acts is bound to 
result im something worth while. Yes, hope is 
a fine thing, but confronted as we are with harsh 
wrongs, living realities, there is often slight in- 
ducement to cling to that sweet virtue, hope. 

But why this increased feeling of helplessness 
among the deaf? There is only one answer— 
lack ot publicity. Every year the need grows 
more acute. It is absolutely no credit to the 
educated deaf of rich and powerful America that 
they did not long ago establish their own in- 
dependent magazine. If they had they would 
not now be experiencing those pangs of help- 
lessness. Yes, helplessness in the educational, 
social an‘ scientific sense. In an industrial sense 


only they seem more blessed. Those who read 


my recent article on eugenics know what I mean 
by scientific sense. 
The Greatest Possible Memorial 
Here in America at least wouldn’t our deaf 
world seem quite void without THE SILENT WorKER 


and The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal? Remember that it is 


only through the sustained interest and wisdom of 
certain living members of The Old Guard that we 
yet enjoy privileges of these two excellent papers. 
Yes, The Old Guard is going fast. In its place are 
fast coming men and women, strangers to the deaf, 
wholly out of harmony with our dearest, simcerest, 
impartial views affecting the welfare of our kind. 
In place of the old-time promising, capable graduate 
of the Combined System schools we now have the 
timid, blanked-faced oral graduate, who alas! in too 
many cases answer accurately to the description of 
“respectable idiot.” Only recently a young deaf 
man, a graduate of one of the exclusive oral schools, 
told me that his oral schooling cost his family 


$7,000. Poor fellow, he sees the folly of it all, 


By Mrs. ALICE T. TERRY 


and is now hard at work picking up education 
at every available turn. 

But it is of no use to recite cases here. It 
is my p-rpose to put my readers into a mood for 
an altogether different line of thought. In view 
of recent years of discouragment, have the deaf 
ceased to think? Quite naturally, many of them 
have. But they have been quite active in cam- 
paigning tor funds—funds for various projects, 
on the surface all of them commendable, but at 
bottom capable of lamertably little good to either 
the deaf or the hearing. Of the funds, the one best 


EDWARD MINER GALLAUDET 
The greatest memorial to whom should be a 
high-class magazine. 


approved or the one to which no objection what- 
ever could be raised was the recent Ambulance 
Fund. The Moving Picture Fund and the Abbe 
de l’Eppe Statue Fund, while both excelient pro- 
jects, can never create that wide-spread benefit 
so earnestly desired by the men behind them. 
Now comes the Gallaudet Memorial Hall pro- 
ject. I am sorry that such a scheme has been 
started. Not because these are war times, not 
because we are daily asked for money for the 
Red Cross, for liberty bonds, for war savings 
stamps, fo: the French orphans, for the Red 
Star, for devastated Belgium, for the starving 
Armenians, for the Y. M. C. A., for various 
church projects, for foreign missions, for the 
Boy Scout movement, etc., etc. I could go on 
and mention a dozen more of the requests for 
money tltat now confront the citizens of our 
country. To be truly patriotic it is necessary to 
stand at every turn with an open purse—meta- 
phorically speaking. No, indeed I am not op- 
posing the Edward Miner Gallaudet Hall because 
of the war. Thousands of the deaf have bought 
liberty bonds and war savings stamps. It would 
be quite easy for a certain percentage of these 
persons to turn their holdings over to the Gal- 
laudet Ways and’ Means Committee, making a 
quick $50,000, the amount the committee asks for. 
A memorial to Dr. Gallaudet is a beautiful thing; 
next to winning the war it is the thing uppermost 
in our hearts arid mind now, but it should take 
the form of something infinitely grander, more 
influential, more striking in results than a mere 
Building, 1». matter where that building might 
be locaied What should that be? It should 
be an independent magazine founded by the deaf, 
controlled by the deaf, but not necessarily mono- 
polized by deaf writers. 


. 


Make the Gallaudet fund a Memorial Fund 
of $75,000 or $100,000, with the interest from 
which a high class magazine could be started 
and maintained along with the usual earnings of 
such a magazine. Would not that constitute the 
greatest possible memorial to our great and 
dearly beloved Gallaudet? And in what manner 
could Gallaudet College receive a greater boost? 
As I said, a memorial building can have only 
a limited sphere for good. A first rate magazine 
on the contrary would benefit the whole country 
of people, deaf and hearing alike. Nothing else 
is so sadly needed; we need it to show the world 
that we are just like other people, to stand up 
for our rights in a thousand ways— avenues here- 
tofore closed to us because of lack of adequate 
press privileges. 

The Crying Need of a Magazine 

I am well aware of the past attempts of the 
deaf at independent journalism. It is said that 
they failed, every one of them, for lack of funds. 
That may be true, but I am more inclined to 
think that they failed largely on account of the 
wrong editorial policy. It should never be said 
that we cannot have an indepetident paper. To 
say that is to admit that we are mentally incap- 
able of such. Once we fully wake up to the 
necessity and wisdom of it, we can have it. Look 
at the deat of Great Britain, for a long time, say 
twenty years, they have enjoyed their own paper, 
The British Deaf Times. A former Englishman 
was telling me about it the other day. That 
excellent paper maintains a subscription list of 
10,000 people. Undoubtedly it has been a power- 
ful factor in shaping public opinion in regard 
to the deat of that land, for did I not say in my 
recent article on eugenics that the deaf of Great 
Britain receive better treatment at the hands of 
the scientist and the eugenist than we get here 
in America? 

I know that the deaf lack faith in one an- 
other in regard to an independent paper. The 
other day [ tried to draw a deaf man into intell- 
igent discussion of this vital subject. He show- 
ed lack of faith at the outset in the ability or 
willingness of the deaf to co-operate. I suc- 
ceeded ir getting him interested enough to sug- 
gest a name for such a paper; thus, The Ameri- 
can Deaf Man. “Oh, no,” I said, “that is too 
strong, it seems to suggest too much independ- 
ence, even arrogance.” 

I coaxed him into some more thinking, and I 
wm pretty sure he thought largely in channels of 
rast failures for he blurted out finally, “Call it 
‘The Silent Fool!” I need hardly add that our 
discussion ended then and there. A few days 
later I related the incident to a deaf lady, tell- 
ing her of the title first suggested, thus, “The 
American Deaf Man.” And womanlike, she 
snapped, “Where do the women come in?” 

I] ‘want a big, cheery magazine, pulsating and 
throbbing with life, health, joy and action. That 
Stranger, The General Public, knows us so little. 
To this Stranger the mere thought of deafness 
is a repulsion. Why? Because the word has 
always stggested to them, in history. and in lit- 
erature, misery and unhappiness. The diction- 
ary does not define deafness as such, but quite 
unconsciously that impression sticks in the public 
mind. This is true, despite the wide spread ef- 
forts of the Oral Faction to wipe out such an im- 
pression. It is common for people to visit an 
oral school and then go away and remark, “I 
heard deaf and dumb children talk.” If they 
can talk, why are they still ‘referred to as dumb? 
Can anything on earth remove the hoodoo around 
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the word deafness? Let’s see. The pure oral 
organs are owned, edited and controlled by hear- 
ing men only. Most of their contributors also 
are hearing men and women. I am not classing 
the adult hard of hearing folks with the totally 
deaf people, there is too great a differecne be- 
tween them. What is tiie tone of the oral organ? 
It is one of deep pity; though not meaning to, it 
makes of deafness such a tragedy. The uniniti- 
ated hearing person can hardly read it without a 
feeling of emotional pathos—a pathos that makes 
them shudder. 
sort of assurance to them; and it can be proven 
in many instances that it is with hysterical glad- 
ness that parents rush headlong with their little 
deaf children into this popular oral delusion. It 
is my opinion, too, that the numerous lip-readin 
schools, brought about at the suggestion of the 
pure oral organs, for the hard-of-hearing adult are 
in the main founded on pure hysteria. These 
adult pupils, after a remarkable cost in money 
and nervous energy, can to some extent learn to 
read their teacher’s lips, but when it comes to 
every-day associations—social and business—it 
is quite another thing. How funny that the 
oral propagandists encourage clubs and league is 
among the hard-of-hearing, but never once en- 
couraged the same among the totally deaf, un- 
less prehaps when the latter avow their prefer- 
ence for lip-reading. , 

Now, a magazine controlled: by the totally deaf 
themselves should be entirely void of such trag- 
ical pity. To be typical of us, as we really are, 
educated, self-supporting and independent, it 
should be broad and indulgent, faithfully por- 
traying our happiness. Happiness despite a cruel 
physical handicap! Yes, that is the big thing that 
‘we want to impress upon the Stranger, The Gen- 
eral Public In every case happiness means being 
useful. Once our Stranger gets that opinion of 
us, he will remove his ages-old prejudice against 
us. 

There are many reasons why the manuscripts 
of us deaf writers are not accepted by the cur- 
rent magazines; the chief reason being, I think, 
that since the pure oral idea has taken the coun- 
try by storm the average editor in his blind pas- 
sion can’t see that we are interesting in any 
other lighi than the oral. Again, the average 
editor has his hobby as to what goes into his 
m:agazine; in his eyes, our stuff does not fit in, 
or we need pull, etc. The only way to remedy this 
trouble is to have our own paper, not a little leaf- 
let like The Nad, but a paper fifty times bigger 
than The Nad. Practically every known organiz- 
ation has its own publication. The laundrymen 
kave a fine one called Suds, its powerful motto 
being something like this, “Wash your own dirty 
linen.” 


That Feeling of Helplessness 


Let’s get rid of that feeling of helplessness; it 
is not good for us; it deteriorates us. More and 
more the NAD recognizes the perils confront- 
ing us. At every convention new committees 
‘are appointed to work as best they can, warding 
off the perils.. Recent ones are the Imposter 
Committee, the Committee to propose and effect 
?.abor Bureaus for the deaf, and now comes the 
Committee on Eugenics, this latter subject being 
the most difficult and delicate of them all. With- 
out the means of reaching the public we are at 
times well-nigh paralyzed with helplessness. 
How ofter the tired deaf man or woman sits 
down to his evening paper to be confronted, in 
‘glaring print on the first page, with the latest 
“miraculous” stunt at the local pure oral school 
for the deaf, or with some amazing, incredible 
thing performed by the lip-reading class of the 
hard-of-hearing League. But that is not all that 
he reads—like as not he learns of a gang of able- 
‘bodied scoundrels parading in his town as “deaf 
and dumb” and reaping fortunes all because 
the public and the police pity them and will not 
‘molest them; he learns too that some pseudo 


Nevertheless the oral idea is a ° 
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scientist is reiterating his demand that the deaf, 
along with the undesirables of the earth, be seg- 
regated or sterilized, or something else equally 
riotious or inhuman. But what can the tired 
deai man do? He can do NOTHING, simply 
because he lacks the power which every other 
association has ably to defend its rights. He 
may squeal, he may even write his protest, but 
it is not often that the newspaper, local or else- 
where will publish it. 

Those pangs of helplessness, they are not good 
for virile, red-blooded, patriotic Americans like 
our fine deaf men—and at no time in history 
have the deaf felt so patriotic as now. Surely 
the time was never so momentous as now for 
herculean effort on our part. With practically 
all the world up in arms for the principles of 
democracy, why not we now, now launch our 
long-deferred campaign of public enlightenment? 
Surely our cause is democratic in the extreme. 
The question of money should be no drawback 
to us. Stop a moment and think how rich the 
American deaf are; in my own state, 1 could 
easily compute the wealth of the deaf at three 
millions; New York City alone has a colony of 
very rich deaf people, the aggregate wealth of 
the deat of the United States must be twenty 
millions, or thereabouts. With all that money 
what a pity that we do not edit and control one 
of the best magazines in America! 


We must get rid of that helplessness, it is not 
good for us, it deteriorates us. We must have 
a great big magazine that faithfully portrays us 
as we are—not as the public thinks we are. We 
want to express therein our freedom, our joys; 
above all, our capacity to use the powers that 
God ii His impartial goodness gave us. One of 
the very best arguments why we should have 
it is because we are by the nature of our phys- 
ical handicap unfitted for the lecture platform. 
Nowadays most all great causes are expounded 
in that manner. Oralism in the hands of hear- 
ing men—in some respects oralism being a great 
cause—made great headway via the lecture plat- 
torm. The press—the press can be our only 
consolation. Personal magnetism counts a long 
way in reaching people; but a magazine of the 
constructive type—yes, let constructive be the 
first and last word in this attempt of ours—proves 
in every case immeasurably more influential, 
more far-reaching in results. 

My Pledge of $100 00 

According to a recent published statement of 
Mr. James W. Howson the N. A. D., counting 
its various funds, now has $10,000 in its treasury. 
For the present greatest possible good, these 
various little funds should be consolidated into 
one fund, namely the N. A. D. Endowment Fund. 
The Association has done much good, and is 
destined tc do greater good, but the pity is that 
all the deaf do not look at it this way. Now 
while ov the subject of funds, I know that you 
will say that money raised for one thing can- 
not be used for another thing. It can, by the 
general consent and approval of the deaf. 


I will gladly give $100.00 to the Edward Miner 
Gallaudet Fund provided the memorial takes the 
shape oi a high-class magazine. We should not 
stop at this fund until we reach $100,000. As a 
mere suggestion, could not the new Charles 
Thompson Hall in St. Paul, Minnesota, be the 
initial home of such a project? Minnesota has 
enough able and distinguished deaf men and 
women who could welcome such a suggestion. 


As I said, Dr. Gallaudet was the towering figure 
in The Old Guard. His death leaves us with- 
out a champion. As one of our leading deat 
men wrote me, “He expects us to carry on the 
fight tw a victorious finish.” The ways and means 
to do this he left to our judgment. Can there be 
any better way than the magazine which I am 
advocating? I know very well that there can- 
not. I said farther back that it is no credit to 
the educated deaf of this country that such a 
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publication was not long ago. I am 
going to modify that statement somewhat, and 
say that it is no creidt to the brilliant alumni of 
Gallaudet College that they have done nothing, 
so to speak, in this line. I am not a graduate 
of the college, but if I were I have not the slight- 
est doubt that I would be arguing exactly as I 
am now. My viewpoint is not the circumscrib- 
ed view, sometimes attributed to teachers—my 
viewpoint is the whole world. 

As the Ways and Means Committee says, a 
Memorial Hall on Kendall Green would undout- 
edly be a great pleasure to Dr. Gallaudet were 
he still living. Yes, I believe it would, but it 
cannot be said that Dr. Gallaudet’s pleasure 
would ena there. This Committee says further, 
“that it will permit an attendance of 160 students, 
etc.” In the light of practically every deaf 
school in the United States in imminent danger 
of becoming pure oral I fail to see where the 
great increase of students is coming from. For 
it is a well recognized fact that very few pure 
oral graduates are mentally capable of a scholar- 
ship in Gallaudet College. Some of our greatest 
Institutions which used to send large numbers 
of fine boys and girls to Gallaudet now send 
nene. Why? Because too much oralism stag- 
nates them. 

Infinitely a greater honor and pleasure to Dr. 
Gallaudet would be a great magazine to combat 
the pure oral evil and every other evil that con- 
fronts us. I recall that at the lip-reading school 
carried on at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
1915, there was a sign conspicuously displayed 
which read “students prepared for Gallaudet Col- 
lege.” As if this college too is wholly pure oral! 
So far as I know nothing was done to combat 
that erroneous impression. In my opinion, it 
would not be difficult for the oral leaders, in view 
of all the public approval they have won, to get 
busy any day and persuade Congress that Gal- 
laudet College should be henceforth and forever 
pure oral. This is no false alarm either, for in 
several states have not the deaf, thinking they 
were secure, awakened to find that during their 
period of sleep or inactivity laws to their mental 
and moral detrmient had been passed? 

Two years ago, I saw Mr. Francis P. Gibson 
lecture in Los Angeles. On the present solid 
strength of the National Fraternal Society of 
the Dea’, he was optimistic. He, however, sound- 
ed one note of alarm--not an alarm of the present, 
but of the future. He intimated that only one 
thing could ever menace the N. F. S. D.—that is 
bad management. Possible bad management of 
the future, how is that to come about? Through 
the mental decline of the deaf, caused by pure 
oralism. This man Mr. Gibson, who fostered and 
effected the greatest organization of the deaf in 
the worlad—surely such a man has vision. 

Now a magazine that should rank with the 
current high-class periodicals would be the very 
best manner in which to advertise the pride and 
success of Gallaudet College—the only college 
for the deaf in the world. The growing tend- 
ency tc bar its deaf graduates from the teaching 
profession, with the accompanying tendency to 
encourage industrial training at this college 1s 
by no means a step in the right direction to raise 
the standard of the college. Rather let us go 
back to the early days of the college, let us ex- 
amine and cling to the ideals which Dr. Gal- 
laudet had when he founded that college. Once 
the college gets the highest and best advertising, 
gifts will flow into it naturally, as they flow into 
other great universtities. 

Prominent Features of Such a Magazine 

What does the Stranger, The General Public, 
know about deaf humor? It knows nothing, for 
it imag:nes that we are miserable and pessim- 
istic. Some of the most laughable and enjoyable 
articles ever written are from the pens of deaf 
writers. To mention just one, a great void is 
felt by the loss of Jimmy Meagher in The Washing- 
toman. 
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Then there is the long list of deaf poets, whose 
fine feelings and rhythms merit the consideration 
of the highest critics. 

A thousand interesting stories and articles hav- 
ing to dc with the Impostor evil can be written 
by spirited deaf writers. . 

Handled in fiction, the pure oral evil can be 
forcibly demonstrated. In this manner it can be 
best argued from the psychological standpoint, a 
field which should be gone over thoroughly by 
only the totally deaf, deaf from childhood, them- 
selves. Such a magazine would greatly enlight- 
en scientists, doctors and law-makers. 

It would be the highest and best possible 
monument to Abbe de l’Eppe, in that it would 
bring into high favor our blessed sign-language, 
nowadays so much shunned and abused by ignor- 
ant and unthinking people. 

It Would Be The Greatest Possible Monument 
To Dr. E. M. Gallaudet! 

Then there are the biographies of successful 
deaf men and women which would contribute in 
no small measure to the intercst and success of 
the magazine. 

And now come deafened soldiers, sailors 
and marines. The Voltaists are active, claiming 
them every one. Some of them will acquire lip- 
reading t« a certain extent, but many of them 
will not. As a rule men do not take to lip-read- 


A National Museum Library 


HE AMERICAN deaf people are of a 
progressive turn of mind and are al- 
ways apt to turn to everything that 
(Opn tends to advance their interest. In this 
VerL Sen! they are far in the lead of their broth- 
ers and sisters across the Big Pond, and there are 
quite a few positions which the American deaf are 
filling which as yet is a closed door to them. Of 
course the stwperior training that we receive over 
here is the main reason why we are in the front. 
In no other country has the education of the deaf 
advanced with such rapid strides as in America the 
last hundred years. From the day Dr. Gallaudet 
opened his school at Hartford, Conn., there has 
hardly been an hour but that some new scheme has 
not been added to the achievement of our progress, 
so today we are at about the acme of efficiency. 

In mentioning the name of Dr. Gallaudet it came 
to my mind that there is one thing we American 
deaf have totally failed in, namely that of preserving 
some of the historic events in our development, and 
to keep in proper national memory some of those 
that have done most in developing our educational 
advantages. 

What I have in mind is that we are sorely in need 
of a national museum-library devoted exclusively to 
the interest of the deaf of the United States. With 
such a Museum-library we would not only be able 
to preserve historical events, but also be able to 
gather for future reference at a central place, within 
the reach of every one, many valuable things relat- 


*- yng to the deaf which now are scattered all over 


the country in private hands, which are outside the. 


reach of the average deaf people. 

In my capacity as correspondent for several foreign 
papers for the deaf IT have often to seek information 
upon subjects from private sources, and though most 
of mv informants are very courteous there are al- 
ways some with a more or less reluctant consent, 
but witha Museum-library of our own we would have 
everything at our command without having to place 
ourselves under obligations to private persons. 
We would be able to collect statistics, achievements, 
progress, and in fact anything relating to the deaf 
that might in any way throw light upon their ac- 
complishments and activities. As it is now, we are 
almost always more or less at sea when it comes to 
contradicting any charge upon us, because we have 
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ing any more than a chicken takes to water. It 
is then that we should be able to reach these 
similiarly handicapped men with our silent, reli- 
able method of communication, for once recogniz- 
ing its superior merits they will learn it and in- 
crease their happiness and usefulness thereby. 
Many of these soldiers will have gripping war 
stories 10 tell, and finding themselves in our 
class they will rejoice at the opportunity in our 
magazine. 

In it, too, we will tell of the fine Liberty boys 
from the homes of deaf-mute parents. Talent 
and success—despite handicap, that should be 
the keynote of our magazine. 

Back To The Old Guard 

The fact that we have no better monument 
to the memory of The Old Guard would seem 
to indicate that we lack feeling for one another. 
"t is one cause of our general discouragment, one 
reason why we have fallen into a rut. Away with 
all egotism, away with petty quarrels, away with 
petty jealousies, away with fault-finding; all to- 
gether for the common good of the deaf of the 
present—-and the deaf of the future. With all 
the world fighting for democracy, let’s insist 
that democracy reign supreme in our deaf world 
too. 

I will make no further attempt to outline the 
proposed magazine except to repeat that its policy 


By MR. E. L. SCHETNAN 


not the facts at our command and consequently have 
to either depend upon memory or else—swallow 
anything that is said. It is about time that we get 
away from this slipshod way and tackle down to 
facts. Our “friends” the oralists are always able to 
turn one on us because they know pretty well we 
have nothing reliable to contradict them with—that 
we are utterly at sea when it comes to digging up 
the facts. The question is then: are we going to 
keep on the same trend, or are we going to turn 
over a new leaf and tackle down to hard facts when- 
ever we are attacked? I hope so. We cannot afford 
to slip along in our present care-free tendency much 
longer if we are to keep the memory of those who 
stood by ‘our side in days gone by—those brave 
pioneers in the education of the deaf. We owe it 
to ourselves and to them that something be done. 
We cannot allow the present day oralists to get our 
goat because of the subterfugal knowledge that we 
are unable to stand our ground. 

The idea of a museum-library is not a new one 
because there are already three such institutions, 
namely, one in Paris, France; one in Leipzig, Ger- 
many; and one in Helsingfors, Finland. There is 
scarcely an issue of the Finish organ for the deaf, 
The Tidning for Dovstumma, but that there is men-_ 
tion of the museum in the form that some one has 
donated books, pictures of conventions, sculptural 
works, oil-paintings, photographs of well known 
teachers of the deaf, etc. And the most interesting 
of all seems to be a room kept exclusively in the 
same style as Carl Oscar Malm, the founder of the 
first school in Finland and himself deaf, had it while 
living. The national association of the deaf in Fin- 
land also maintains its headquarters there. 

What the poor deaf feople of Finland can accom- 
plish we surely can also do in this big republic of 
ours, and there is no doubt whatsoever in my mind 
that we would be able to gather a fine collection of 
interesting things pertaining to the deaf of the 
United States. We have artists, sculptors, architects, 
inventors, authors, mechanics, and what not, who 
certainly would be willing to donate something for 
future generations to behold. 

What we need is a suitable building of a permanent 
construction at as central a location as possible to 
be of the most benefit to alf the deaf in the whole 
country as this must absolutely be a NATIONAL 


-. trolled by a Board of Directors. 


It should be con- 


must be purely constructive. 
For advantages 
from a business viewpoint some of the directors. 
should be hearing persons, truly in sympathy with 
the aim and trend of the publication. For edi- 
tor I would suggest Mr. Arthur L. Roberts of 
Olathe, Karisas with Mr. George S. Porter of 
Trenton, N. J., as publisher. These men are well- 
known, well-liked, highly capable and deserving 
of the honors. Taking for granted. that we could 
use The Thompson Memorial Building, editor 
and publisher should reside there in the north- 
ern city. Both to be paid the usual salary of 
editors and publishers. I am pretty sure that 
many of the contributors would work for small 
pay or none at all until the financial success of 
the paper were assured. 

I said to a friend, “Ultimately we shall see our 
magazine in every library and news stand of the 
land.” My friend gasped in amazement and said, 
“You are dreaming—that would cost millions!” 
I may be dreaming, but every big thing was once 
the dream of some one person or persons. 

To say that we cannot have this magazine is. 
not only te admit—but it is to foster that very 
helplessness that we loathe. : 

On this subject I should be glad to hear from 
the capable deaf themselves. My address is 1342 
Martel Ave., Hollywood, California. 


for the Deaf 


INSTITUTION and not for the exclusive use of a 
certain few so-called higher ups. 

I understand that the Gallaudet college graduates 
are trying to raise money for a memorial building 
to the founder of that institution, but it strikes me 
they could do a lot better in putting forth their 
energy towards a national museum-library that would 
be of benefit to all the deaf. A memorial building 
would be of but limited benefit, as but two per cent 
of the American deaf ever reach that institution,. 
and, of course, such a building will be practically of 
a private nature after it is constructed and handed 
over to the college authorities. They cannot expect 
the average deaf man to contribute anything towards. 
such an enterprise (as my better half is a co-ed, I 
may have to dig my mite to it), as they have never 
derived any benefit from that institution. The better 
thing would be that we all put our shoulders together 
and make a national institution of our own—one 
that will keep us all tied together, now and in the 
future. | 

Let us all boost for such an institution! 

EF. L. SCHETNAN. 


Nore—At the Gallaudet Alumni Banquet held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., during the Pan American Exposi- 
tion in 1901, our late beloved Dr. Edward M. Gal- 
laudet addressed each one of us personally, recalling 
some humorous reminiscence of our college life. 
When the turn came to my friend, Mrs. Sylvia 
Chapin Balis, she remarked that the next best thing 
to being a Gallaudet Alumnus was to be married to 
one, so though Mr. Schetnan is a former student of 
another college, he did the next best thing. 

Now, while I differ somewhat with his idea of a 
Memorial Building, I do think that an Art-Library 
Building in which could be preserved works of art, 
sculpture, literature, architectural drawings and all 
records of the illustrious deaf of America would be 
a most fitting memorial to our beloved friend, 
teacher, and benefactor Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
and that the same should be located in the Capital’ 
City, though not necessarily on the college grounds, 
and should be the headquarters of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. 

Mrs. E. L. ScHETNAN. 


True contentment depends not upon what we have; 
a tub was large enough for Diogenes, but a world’ 
was too little for Alexander.—Colton. 


Remember the divine saying, He that keepth his: 
mouth, keepeth his life—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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" 5) EEP your eye on Owen Comp and 
\ | when you see his name among the 
e| Admirals of the U. S. Navy in the 
37 far-away future recall that you read 
4} this paragraph about him and saw 
his picture “when he was a boy.” For: if the 
child is “father to the man,” young Comp will be 
heard from among the men who reach the top. 

The picture shows him in the uniform of First 
Major of the Omaha High School cadets and you 
can easily imagine how handsome he will look 
in a uniform of a Naval Cadet which he is due 
to don next June. He received his appointment 
and passed his examinations for entrance to the 
Academy at Annapolis a few weeks ago and has 
been called to present himself for physical ex- 
amination on June 13. It is only an accident that 
Comp is to be an admiral instead of a general, 
for he first aspired to enter West Point. No open- 
ing was available, however, and so he went after 
a cadetship at Annapolis and won it. 

Owen Comp, born in Omaha 19 years ago, is 
the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Comp (Eva 
Owen), both graduates of the Illinois School and 
at one time both were teachers in a School for the 
Deaf. They also have two daughters. 

Owen was always there when the schools held 
their athletic meets and carried the honors for 
his school, but his real career began when he 
entered the High School at the age of 13 and 
joined the Y. M. C. A. shortly before. When 
he graduated last June, he had won the silver 
cup of the school for the best batallion of which 
he was major. He was president of the Cadet 
Officers Club. 

He won so many prizes at these school meets 
that he has forgotten them all, but at the Y. M. 
Cc. A., he won three gold and four silver medals. 
One of the former, he received by winning the 
state championship in swimming. 

Young Comp is a member of the Presbyterian 
church and has always been a member of the 
Y. M. C. A. Bible class. 

The Omaha High School Annual Register said 
of him, “If Comp were president of the United 
States he’d still be a real friend to every one. A 
man that’s worth much more than his weight in 
gold,” which, I think tells a lot about him as he 
stood among his school fellows and they seldom 
err in sizing up a young man. 


“If there are any slackers among the women 
who might be doing Red Cross Work let them 
view this picture and immediately enlist for the 
duration of the war,” reads the beginning of a 
story in an Omaha paper. The picture referred 
to was one of a group of deaf girls of the Neb- 
raska School for the Deaf with their instructor, 
Mrs. E. M. Johnson, in their Red Cross uni- 
forms. These girls, eighteen in number, con- 
stitute an auxiliary of the Omaha Chapters and 
their work was recently featured in the Omaha 
Daily Bee. 

Besides doing work at the school in making 
bandages, and hospital garments, they regularly 
go to the “public shop” once a week and receive 
instruction and give assistance. One of the 
‘members, Cassie Dyer, had the misfortune a few 
years ago to lose an arm, but in spite of this 
handicap she is able to do nearly perfect work and 
has received much praise for her accompishments. 

Mrs. Johnson is the domestic science teacher 
and Miss Stacia Kuta is her assistant. These two 
instructors devote the regular instruction period 
on Tuesdays to Red Cross work and in a recent 
supply of material turned in at headquarters by 
this class of girls were 97 pairs of pajamas, a num- 
‘ber of hospital bed shirts, bed socks, besides a 
‘quantity of bandages. | 
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By E. FLORENCE LONG 


The following girls make up the membership: 
Clara Rippe, Tillie Makowaki, Augusta Hindman, 
Hilda Sessler, Ethel Mitchel, Josephine Petrow- 
ski, Bessie Cline, Neva Jackson, Henrietta Em- 


CHRALES OWEN COMP 
Omaha, Neb. (aged 19 years) 


shoff, Ethel McElroy, Anna Luhr, Katie Muhl, 
Evadna Barnes, Emma Maser, Helena Buman, 
Ruth Evans, Irene Sorensen, and Lydia McNeil. 


ORA BLANCHARD 
Draftsman in U. P. Offices, Omaha Neb. 


They took part in the Liberty Parade in Omaha 
on the 6th of April as a part of the 2,500 Red 
Cross workers among the marchers. 


In Council Bluffs, nearly all the deaf ladies are 
members of one or the other of the numerous 
axuiliaries. Mrs. F. C. Holloway-and Mrs. Z. B. 
Thompson and Mrs. L. W. Pound are ‘members 
of the Madison Avenue Society; Mrs. Harold Lee 
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is a member of an Auxiliary on the west side, 
while others are all knitting or doing something 
under the direction of headquarters. 


Besides the Red Cross work there is a War 
Savings Society organized in Omaha and one 
under process of organization in Council Bluffs. 
The Omaha Chapter was brought together thru 
the efforts of Mr. Perry E. Seley and Mr. James 
W. Sowell, and began with a membership of 
over thirty members. The Society has already 
Mr. Seley is secretary. Mr. Sowell is planning 
Public Opinion meetings to which a small fee is 
to be charged for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
and it is hoped to combine the work so that boti 
movements can take advantage of the same hall 
and thus kill two birds with one stone. 

In further performing its duty in aid of the 
Red Cross work, Supt. Booth gave the use of the 
school’s chapel for an entertainment by the Clif- 
ton Hill Auxiliary and the pupils gave an ex- 
cellent play entitled “For Freedom’s Cause,” as 
the chief number on the program. The Omaha 
High School Band furnished music, while a 
quartet of prominent local singers known as “The 
Liberty Quartette” gave their services in render- 
ing vocal and instrumental music. Little Miss 
Margaret Shotwell, a hearing child, did some fancy 
dancing as another number. 

This close association of the deaf and hearing 
and the joint rendition of a program made a very 
pleasant impression, and one can not help wond- 
ering why more of such combined efforts are not 
made. It would certainly do a great deal to bring 
the school and the public in closer connection and 
result in removing a good many erroneous im- 
pressions prevalent because of the unnecessary 
isolation of the school. You can not blame peo- 
ple for getting queer notions of a place that is 
carefully guarded from the public and when there 
is seldom or ever any mutual association. 


Mr. Ora Blanchard, who came (or rather, re- 
turned) to Omaha last fall and entered the em- 
ploy of the Union Pacific Railroad Company as 
draftsman is making good and his face will doubt- 
less become a permanent part of the map of 
Omaha. 

While at college Blanchard studied drafting in 
the Y. M. C. A. school in Washington. After 
graduating he worked a while in the local shops 
of the C. M. St. P.R. R. in Council Bluffs, and in 
an Omaha architect’s office, accumulating experi- 
ence but little of the world’s goods and he had 
to travel the usual early rough stages along the 
road to success. From Omaha he went to a 
firm at Fairfield, specializing in farm buildings 
where two other deaf draftsmen also found em- 
ployment. Two are there yet. After a couple 
of years at Fairfield, he went back to his old 
home in Ft. Smith, Arkansas, and worked for a 
while with an engineer there and later in one of 
the railroad offices. Last fall, he came up this 
way to spend part of his vacation as he has re- 
latives not far from the Bluffs in Iowa. His 
application at the Union Pacific offices was re- 
ceived rather dubiously but he was finally told to 
“bring his instruments and go to work.” After 
a few weeks observation the boss mentally ob- 
served, “You'll do” and recent advancement seems 
to indicate the boss is still satisfied and Blan- 
chard will stick. He rooms at the Y. M. C. A. and 
his favorite sport is eating dinner in the Associa- 
tion’s cafeteria or dining room with “Cussy” 
(Scott Cuscaden) who is a devout attendant of the 
Y. M. C. A. “gym”, especially the swimming pool. 
“Cussy” has a position with the Occidental Sav- 
ings and Loan Association and is also making 
good as recent advancement testifies. 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 


OME one (and some New Yorker 
at ihat) has revived the hideous 
term “Chairlady,” as a means of 
stating that a woman is head of a 
committee. All right, but if it ob- 
tains, why not let us have ‘“‘chairgentleman” when 
a male presides? Chairwoman won’t do, of 
course, as it is too near charwoman, but what’s 
the matter with chairman for either sex? As 
a matter of fact a chairman is an official, and the 
sex of the otticial doesn’t figure at all. 
© 

He was a busy business man and had just wit- 
nessed a sign-talk by two casual deaf visitors to 
my office and he got interested and wanted to 
know if the sign-language was hard to learn. I 
told him it was not and that he knew some signs 
himself which he promptly denied. Then I told 
him everybody knew and used some signs, and 
again he denied it, but when I asked him to make 
signs instead of using the words “Yes” and “No” 
he laughingly admitted he knew two. Then, I 
coaxed from him the sign for “ignorance” (shrug- 
ging his shoulders); “money” which all nations 
express in signs by rolling imaginary coins be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, ““Never again,” 
by raising right hand in air; “Surprise,” by elevat- 
ing the eye-brows and “Resignation” by throw- 
ing both hands up. Then I told him there were 
hundreds more all as apt as the seven he knew, 
if one took the trouble to learn and memorize them. 
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“Calling the tail, a fifth leg, how many legs 
has a horse,” queried President Lincoln. “Five,” 
was the answer that came readily. “Oh, no,” 
answered the emancipator, “calling the tail a 
leg will never make it one.” This is apropos of 
my friend Sweeney over in the “Jersey Corner” 
and his argument that I am wrong on the “semi- 
mute” question. Calling a person who is deaf a 
semi-mute, doesn’t make him one any more than 
the tail makes the fifth lez of a horse. A person 
who is only deaf, is just deaf, and that’s all there 
is to it. If is as unfair to him, and as unjust to 
the facts, as it would be to call him semi-blind, 
or semi-flatfooted, or semi-bowlegged, or semi- 
anything else that has nothing to do with it. 
Roughly speaking, the deaf can be classed as Deaf, 
it they can talk, and as deaf-mutes if they can 
not. Mr. Sweeney can argue from here to dooms- 
day, and ransack his library back to Ancient Gaul, 
but can not find a logical reason for calling a deaf 
person who can talk a semi-mute, for a person 
who can speak, even if it is the one word “Papa,” 
isn’t a mute. Mr. Sweeney begs the question 
when he states that semi also means “partly” and 
“imperfectly.” Mr. Sweeney ought to know that 
the average person adventitiously deaf, is not, in 
any manner of speaking either partly, or imper- 
fectly mute. I repeat “there haint no such ani- 
mal” as a semi-mute, Mr. Sweeney to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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Entering the grounds of a School for the Deaf 
where at one time I knew everybody, but where 
I go so rarely now that I am unknown to the 
present generation of pupils, I was pointing out 
to a hearing companion the different buildings 
and telling him other facts of interest. We passed 
2 group of eight or ten of the older girls, and 
one of them, a mischevious looking Miss, think- 
iig I could hear, said in signs, referring to the 
girl next to her, “Very bad girl.” Then they all 
laughed at the girl whom the reference was made 
to, but the laugh was changed to the other girl 
when I answered in signs, “No, she looks like a 
very good girl.” Then they turned, left oblique 
and promenaded in another direction. 


© 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


And once upon a time I got on a Third Avenue 
elevated train and had a pair of cross seats to 
myself until we got to 67th_St., when two young 
women took the seat opposite me and begun a 
very vigorous convérsation in signs. I looked 
intently out of the windows and everywhere but 
at the talkers.”. The more I tried to appear un- 
concerned the Karder it got. Finally both stopped 
talking and looked me over, then one remark- 
ed to the other with a disgusted look on her face, 
but having undoubted reference to me “Rubber- 
neck.” Of coursé, I could not help seeing that 
nor could I ‘help smiling, and to avoid further 
embarrassment I changed my seat, and they got 
out at the next stop. I do not believe they weie 
New Yorkers as I never saw them again. 


A. L. Pach Photo. 
BEATRICE MARGARET CHANLER 


Miss Beatrice Margaret Chanler, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Winthrop Astor Chanler, and great-great- 
granddaughter of William Backhouse Astor, though 
of oldest Knickerbocker stock is a real Yankee as 
to birth, as she first saw the light of day at her 
parent’s summer home, Bar Harbor, Maine. The 
cause of her deafness is unknown as she was dis- 
covered to be deaf when two years old. 

She received an excellent education at the Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass., and left it to attend 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Roehampton, 
near London, England, where she remained two 
vears with hearing associates, after which she re- 
turned home and took her place in society, depend- 
ing on her ability to speak and*read the lips, but a 
year of it proved only a bore to her as she longed 
for activity and usefulness to her fellows, and for 
several years she worked hard in the best New York 
and Boston art schools, and after what she termed 
“a long flight,” in an interview with the writer of 


‘this sketch, chance landed her among the Ephphetans 


in New York. Three years ago she knew nothing 
of the sign language and had practically no apprecia- 
tion of what it meant to the Deaf. Today she is 
a charming speaker in signs, and graphic in the 
extreme. Miss Norah Joyce, matron of the Eph- 
pheta Girls’ Club, offered Miss Chanier, the position 
of Assistant Matron, and to use her words again: 
“{ found a real world, 1e., to live, work and play 
among the Deaf.” Miss Chanler is also Treasurer 
of the Xavier Ephpheta Society, St. Francis Xavier 
College, N. Y. City, a Society established for the 
spiritual and material benefit of the deaf in time of 
sickness and trouble and to support the Deaf-Mute 
Sunday School. Meetings are held every third Sun- 
day and Miss Chanler is anxious to have all of the 


cal « 


Catholic faith attend and see for themselves the 
work that is being done. 

For two years there will be no big Convention of 
the Deaf or Teachers of the Deaf, after the N. F. S. D. 
conclave in Philadelphia in July, but from all advices 
at hand there will be a great turn-out in Philadelphia 
of non-delegates to the N. F. S. D. convention and 
I am sure the Philadelphia people will arrange events 
of interest to the visitors. Of course the dele- 
gate is going to be a very busy man as his work is 
cut out for him every day. 

It is altogether likely that Monday, July 8th, will 
be “Seeing New York” day, and Division “23” of 
Greater New York will no doubt turn hosts in the 
usual good style they are famous for. 


“Seeing New York Day” will probably consist of 
a meeting at some central point at noon, with trips 
per “bus” up Fifth Avenue to Fort George via River- 
side Drive and return via Fifth Avenue. At six 
o’clock there can be a trip to Coney Island via 
steamer and a dinner down there and an evening 
seeing the sights of that famed resort. As the New 
York end of the Fraternal Congress is not officially 

“Frat” affair, the trip to Coney Island and the 
Dinner will probably be open to all who care to 
join in and pay their pro rota share of the expenses. 

With Mr. Ragna’s a in reaching a point 
where a deaf man can effectively “do his bit” towards 
making the world safe for Democracy, the pathway 
for athers will be relatively easy. There will proba- 
bly be others who will don the uniform and serve 
their country in lines other than the combatant 
service. When deaf men are drafted hereafter 
they can emphatically decline to be placed in the 
exempted class, and point to the many avenues o* 
activity that deafness is no bar to. 


I am sure when the Secretary of War returns, and 
the matter is brought to his attention, permitting 
deaf men to serve in some capacities will be favor- 
ably considered. Mr. Baker’s speech of welcome to 
the National Association delegates at Cleveland and 
the knowledge he gained then will serve to favor 
the Deaf. 


I have often told in these columns of the deeds 
of one of the finest of deaf-mute men, my old friend 
Elam Will of Pennsylvania. After Bull Run there 
was a big drive for recruits and Mr. Will took his 
place in line to enlist, at one of several recruiting 
stations in Lancaster, Pa.. When he reached the re- 
cruiting officer, he pointed to ears and mouth and 
shook his head negatively indicating that he was deaf 
and dumb, but the recruiting officer only smiled, 
shook his hand and waved him away. Then Mr. 


-Will stood and watched and noted that each applicant 


shook his head affirmatively after each question, so 
he got in line at another enlisting depot, followed 
out proceedure by shaking his head “yes,” and was 
finally detected when an unusual question that he 
should have answered negatively, was asked. 


Again he was turned down and seeing no chance 
to be a soldier he turned undertaker’s assistant and 
served his country, without any uniform and with- 
out possible glory, by assisting in the gruesome work 
of preparing for burial the victims of the cannon’s 
awful toll, as the bodies reached Harrisburg on their 
way to other points-for interment. They also serve 
who do the essential things that the horrors of war 
impose, and ‘what his work consisted of would not 
make nice newspaper reading, but would merely em- 
phasize were that necessary, General Sherman’s brief 
but terse summarization of what war is. 


It is difficulties which give birth to miracles.—Rev. 
Dr. Sharpe. 


No evil propensity of the human heart is so power- 
ful that it may not be subdued by discipline —Seneca. 
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MY THRIFT GARDEN 

Every summer since I became the happy owner of 
a piece of land, I have had a garden planned and 
managed in a happy-go-lucky fashion with varying 
results, such as a large number of yellow tomatoes 
when my taste runs to the “Mammoth Red.” How- 
ever, the fate of the nation was not involved; so, 
undaunted by my manifold failures, I planted and 
planted again. 

Last summer, after having had “Plant a Garden,” 


“Help the Nation” dinned into my eyes and ears. 


for weeks, [ planned one in sober, enthusiastic 
earnest, having two plots, 5 by 15 each and the 
lengths of the two fences enclosing my property 
carefully prepared” I then invested five dollars in 
the best seeds, the salesman deciding upon what I 
wanted and needed, irrespective of the dimensions 
of the garden; I sti!l have a goodly supply of peas 
and cucumber geed on hand! 

Not trusting myself, | emploved a youth who had 
a summer’s experience on a farm and knew it all 
and who planted the seeds with beautiful geometri- 
cal precision and who later confessed to misgivings. 
After weeks of watchful waiting no lima beans peep- 
ed forth, nor carrots, but the peas seemed to be 
about to flourish. A second planting of the first 
named resulted in a few enemic wafers just as 
Jack Frost sent advance notice of his coming; these 
were carefully canned, only to be sent later to feed 
some unlucky little pig. By the end of the season 
the carrots were strings with fine feathery tops. 

Although the whole of one plot was planted with 
peas, the first yield was a small bowlful for a family 
of nine youthful appetites—barring mine—and the 
plants petered out, leaving for weeks a bare space 
to catch the eagle eve of every one whose garden 
flourished like a bay tree. The beets ran to tall, tall, 
inedible leaves with only a few buttons for a meal; 
the endives said: “Let us dive out of sight!” and 
they did, while the chives must have grown out at 
Kashgar, China! 

The tomatoes —- “Mammoths?” this time — grow 
fairly well, but one plant, ambitious above the 
others, climbed a pear tree and clung with great 
tenacity, displaying, later, hard little green balls, 
while several others became firmly attached to some 
rosebushes which had the most vicious of thorns. 

In all my experiences with gardens, this garden, 
with one exception, was the most erratic. I was 
five dollars out of purse, to say nothing of what was 
paid to the youth who knew it all and to another 
who carefully weeded out all of my valuable straw- 
berry plants which were guaranteed to keep my 
family of ten supplied all summer! 

As I ruefully viewed my lamentable failure, I 
realized as never before that no one rule will apply 
to all gardens, and how was I to know which of 
those countless rules published by experts and near- 
experts would apply to mine? And, you see, being 
a rank ignoramus, [| should not have made as am- 
bitious an attempt. 

While the love of a garden was in my heart, it 
did not sprout. Lucy SANDERS. 


WHAT TO READ 

What should one read in order to get the most 
out of his reading? ‘This discriminating advice was 
given by an expert some years ago :— 

For clearness, read Macaulay. 

For logic, read Burke and Bacon. 

For action, read Homer and Scott. 

For conciseness, read Bacon and Pope. 

For sublimity of conception, read Milton. 

For vivacity, read Stevenson and Kipling. 

For imagination, read Shakespeare and Job. 

For common sense, read Benjamin Franklin. 

For elegance, read Virgil, Milton and Arnold. 

For simplicity, read Burns, Whittier and Bunyan. 

For smoothness, read Addison and Hawthorne. 

For interest in things real, read Jane Austen. 

For lofty, ennobling sentiment, for sympathy, can- 
dor and honesty, for comfort and consolation in 
affliction and for the promise of the life that now 
is and of the life which is to come, read the Bible — 
Selected 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Sons of Deaf Parents in The 
War Service 


LIEUT. WESTON JENKINS, JR. 
Company C, 307 Inf., Camp Upton. Oldest son 
of Mrs. Weston Jenkins 


Types of Children of Deaf 
Parents 


Ruamah and Ervin, children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gabriel Frank, of Jersey City, N. J. The little 
girl is six years old and the baby boy is 9 months 
old. Both can hear and talk. The mother was 

Edna R. Lockwood before marriage. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

_We are glad to see the Silent Worker back in fine 
fettle again. For awhile it seemed only the ghost 
of its former self. But now, with the resumption 
of its articles by special correspondents, its many 
and varied illustrations and excellent make up and 
press work, it is not only a treat to the ‘mind but 
a delight to the eye.—Si/ent Hoosier. 
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MEDAL FOR HEROISM GIVEN BY 
MISTAKE 


Deaf Mute Returns One Presented 

: By Premier Borden 

After being personally decorated with the medal 
of the Royal Humane Society by Sir Robert Borden. 
who acted on the recommendation of Capt. J. H. 
Burnham, M.R, William A. O’Rourke. a deaf em- 
ploye of the Government Printing Bureau, has sur- 
rendered the medal, because investigation revealed 
that he received it through a misunderstanding. 
The medal was not recovered from Mr. O’Rourke 
without some delay. It was necessary for the Royal 
Humane Society to write twice to Mr. O’Rourke 
urging him to return it. Letters were received from 
him on December 13, and January 2, in which he 
promised to do so, but it is only now that he has 
given it up. 

O’Rourke was credited with having saved seven 
persons from drowning, and though Capt. Burn- 
ham, in his recommendation to the Premier that he 
present the Humane Society’s medal to O'Rourke, 
admitted that O'Rourke was reluctant to accept any 
recognition of his acts, Capt. Burnham heartily re- 
commended the bestowal of the award, which took 
place on January 22, accompanied by a very eulogistic 
reference by the Premier to Mr. O’Rourke’s gal- 
lantry and modesty in declining to accept any award. 

In a letter from the Royal Canadian Humane 
Society the secretary says: 

Editor Journal, Ottawa: 

Sir:—In your tissue of January 23 appeared an 
article to the effect that one of our medals had been 
awarded to Wm. A. O'Rourke, of the Government 
Printing Bureau, and had been presented to him 
by Sir Robert L. Borden on January 22. 

We wish to state that this medal was awarded 
through a misunderstanding, and we wrote twice in 
December to Mr. O’Rourke asking for the return 
of the medal, and we hold his letters dated December 
13 and January 2 promising to return the medal as 
soon as the Prime Minister returned to Ottawa. 

Not only did he fail to do this, but he permitted 
the Prime Minister to present the medal to him. 

We have now received the medal back and as we 
consider Mr. O'Rourke was not entitled to it, we 
think it only fair to ask you to publish this letter 
to correct: the report contained in your issue of 
January 23. Yours very truly, 

C. A. P. Powis, Secretary. 

Hamilton, Feb. 7. 1918. 

O’Rourke was credited with saving a man from 
drowning at Chemong Lake, near Peterboro, last 
summer, and with saving two lives at Saranac Lake 
while attending a convention of deaf mutes in IgI6. 
He also was credited with having saved four lives 
from drowning previously.—7he Ottawa Evening 
Journal, Saturday, February 9, 1918. 


WHY THE DEAF SHOULD NOT ENLIST 

Without doubt the average deaf man of military 
age is disappointed by the refusal to permit them to 
enlist by the Government, of the United States aad 
Canada. 

Were they to be permitted by the Governments 
it would prove in the end more than “crueity.” 
This the deaf do not realize, but would if we could 
put before them a picture as was visioned by the 
writer, described as “worse than dumb animals.” 

Returning from the war armless, legless and 
sightless came the once young “sturdy, brave deat- 
mute’ who had not long ere set forth with the 
full use of all his muscles, and splendid sight. Not 
only helpless was he but also deprived of any 
aid to converse with those who were burdened 
with the care of such a completely helpless case.” 

On the whole, the deaf soldier, if so unfortunate 
as to return in a condition as described above. 
world be more of a burden to the community than 
he was of aid to his country. 

We should look upon the refusal to 
our fine deaf men by the Governments in the 
samme manner as we look upon the safeguard, 
and loving care of a good father over a reckless 
son. It is too often that young men do not 
see the danger they are entering until they have 
entered and see no way in which to get out. 

Mrs. Lucice Bennerr ALoYNIHAN 


enlist 
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As “a babe in the house is a well-spring 
of pleasure,” so a linotype, in a school for 
the deaf, is a tremendous power for good— 
and we are going to get another, making our 
third. 


THE FARM 

As the fundamentals of arithmetic, well- 
grounded, give us the basis for the infinite 
variety of computations necessary in the 
every-day affairs of life; so the knowledge 
obtained from the scientific cultivation of a 
small plot of ground gives us the knowledge 
necessary in the farming of ever so large 
atract. Our garden consits of but about an 
acre all told, but here, under the direction 
of Miss Wood, we have planted a complete 
variety of the common vegetables, pretty 
much everything except the cereals, and all 
of our larger boys and girls are getting daily 
instruction in twentieth century farming. 

Our supply of seeds, this year, has been 
unusually fine, and is One for which we are 
indebted to Senator Hutchinson an old 
friend of Mr. Newcomb’s, who, immediately 
following the request of the latter, forward- 
ed us a full assortment for the season. 


A NORMAL CLASS 
It is increasingly difficult from year to 
year, to secure thoroughly trained teachers 
for deaf children. There are always teach- 
ers obtainable, and there is occasionally one 


that measures up to the standard that has 


been set by principals of schools for the 
deaf; but the rank and file of those apply- 
ing have finished neither normal school or 
college courses and few possess the require- 
ments that are now expected of men and 
women who desire to enter the profession 
of teaching. A conference between our sup- 
erintendent and the principal of the normal 
school has resulted in an arrangement that 
probably will insure us a supply of thor- 
oughly trained teachers during all the years 
to come. There is already a section in the 
normal school being trained in the especial 
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methods necessary for the instruction of 
children who cannot be taught in the usual 
classes of the public schools. To the train- 
ing given these, it is proposed to add a 
course of study and a series of lectures that 
will fully prepare the student to take up, at 
once, after graduation, the teaching of the 
deaf. The great difficulty in obtaining nor- 
mal school graduates, heretofore, has been 
the necessity for another year’s especial 


work to them, a year that they were un- | 


willing to give because they were already 
able to get good positions in the public 
schools, without losing the additional 
twelvemonth. This necessity, in the future, 
will be done away with, and there always 
will be a number of young women who, at 
the completion of their regular course at the 
normal school will be ready, at once, to take 
up the work with us, and the eternal diff- 
culty in getting teachers that we have ex- 
perienced in the past, will be done away 
with. 


INTRUSIVENESS 


Among what are called the petty worries of life 
that of intrusiveness occupies no trifling place. 
Could we indeed rightly estimate, not only the in- 
numerable annoyances to which it subjects men and 
women but the waste of precious time, the distrac- 
tion of power and the consequent loss of value to 
society, we should hardly esteem it a petty evil but 
rather one involving most serious injury—men who 
are eminent in any department of life suffer much 
from this cause. They are often persecuted with 
lctters and visits from multitudes of people who 
desire only to feed their vanity: or gratify their 
curosity. They are beset with all manner of 
criticisms, favorable or unfavorable, absurd pro- 
posals, frivolous questions, requests for favors 
and influence, congratulations, condolence, peti- 
tions without end. Each one of these :intruders 
thinks himself or herself ill-used if no notice is 
taken or answer made; whereas, if they were all 
attended to, the time of the man thus importun- 
ed would be utterly consumed, and his own prop- 
er business, by which he so greatly benefits the 
world, would remain undone. 

Doutbless, many persons commit this injustice 
thoughtlessly and without any intention of vic- 
timizing the one they thus beset or of injuring 
his usefulness. But thoughtlessness is itself a 
species of selfishness and cannot excuse such 
practices. It is a matter of thankfulness to have 
in the community men or women who in the 


various departments of industry are rendering | 


valuable services. There are, of course, proper 
ways of openly honoring their merit, but one 
vreat means of showing our appreciation and 
gratitude is to leave them unobstructed and un- 
hindered in their labors. 

It is not, however, great men alone who suffer 
from intrusiveness. Every one is liable to it, 
and unfortunately, the kinder and more sympa- 
thetic natures are the most exposed to its influ- 
ence. The cross-grained and selfish man has his 
time and thoughts to himself; few care to run the 
risks of interfering with his privacy; few venture 
to ask a favor of him, or to appeal to ‘him for 
sympathy or aid, and he is generally left in un- 
enviable solitude. But while his warm-hearted 
and benevolent neighbor certainly does not covet 
such isolation, he is often seriously hampered by 
the opposite extreme. His good nature is im- 
posed upon by those who have no claim upon 
him; he is called on to make sacrifices of time 
and strength which he cannot rightly afford, and 
he is often forced into the unpleasant dilemma 
of choosing either to appear ungracious and un- 


kind, or to neglect his plain duties and positive 


obligations. Upon this rock,not a few persons. 
of amiable disposition but weak will, have foun- 
dered and been wrecked. It is cruel and ungener- 
ous to present such alternatives and those who 
do so. deserve the mortification of being sum- 
marily refused. One of the plainest of human 
rights is the right to be let:alone and to be al- 
lowed the privilege of exercising our benevolent 
facilities and extending our sympathies in what- 
ever direction we prefer, a right which cannot 
be invaded without tyranny. 

There is another kind of intrusiveness, that of 
prying into private affairs and penetrating secret 
matters, under the misused name of sympathy. 
Most of us have met people who appeared to 
think that their interest in us gave them the 
right to know everything concerning us. They 
want to sell their sympathy at the price of grati- 
fying their curosity, and are quite indignant if 
we decline to ratify the bargain. The poor are 
often abused in this way. To relieve their wants, 
or to pity their misfortunes, is supposed to con- 
fer the right of destroying their privacy and 
wounding their self-respect—real friends and 
true benefactors scorn all such traffic. 

Their love, their sympathy, their favors are 
given, not sold, and they would be the first to 
despise a prying and inquisitive spirit. Sometimes 
there is an intrusion of presence. Two persons 
are earnestly conversing, and a third joins them, 
to their evident discomfort. Or a man thrusts 
himself into some circle where his presence is 
not desired, thinking thus to emphasize his free- 
dom and equality. Liberty needs constant defin- 
ing in some minds. They cannot remember that 
their own is always limited by that of others, and 
that the right of choosing and refusing one’s as- 
sociates must ever be respected. Sometimes hos- 
pitality is thus abused, and what was for a reason- 
able time a mutual pleasure, becomes, when pro- 
longed too far, an impertinent intrusion. 

It is a mark of much wisdom and tact to be 
able to resist intrusiveness without sacrificine 
good nature, but though difficult and rare, if not 
impossible, so long as the spirit of intrusive- 
ness prevails it is a lesson to be learned. The 
needless worry and annoyance, the sacrifice of 
personal independence and the hindrances to a 
life of usefulness, all of which are inevitable con- 
sequences of this practice, should not be tolerated 


by any weak amiability or fear of giving offense. 
B. 


We believe in conservation and yet can- 
not help but look askance at the present 
preponderence of wood in our spool of 
thread. 


WHITE MAGIC 
BY R, F. 
Blind folk see the fairies, 
Oh, better far than we 
Who miss the shining of their wings 
Because our eyes are filled with things 
_ We do not wish to see. 
They need not seek enchantment 
From solemn printed books, 
For all about them as they go 
The fairies flutter to and fro 
With smiling friendly looks. 


Deaf folk hear the fairies, 

However soft their song; 

"Tis we who lose the honey sound 
Amid the clamor all around 

That beats the whole day long; 
But they with gentle faces 

. Sit quietly apart, 

What room have they for sorrowing 
While fairy minstrels sit and sing 
Close to their listening heart? 
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SCHOOL and CITY 


Ce ame em coan 686 
00 em eam ee 


Lots of storm lately. 
Another examination before long. 
But seven more weéks until vacation. 


We know where three robin’s nests are already. 


Esther Woelper has read six books in as many 


weeks. 

‘The year books of the various classes are now 
well under way. 

A large number of visitors are expected on 
Decoration Day. 

Winter is lingering a long time in the lap of 
spring, this year. 

The drilling of our boys has improved a hundred 
per cent during the winter. 

Aeroplanes from the Princeton station are fre- 
quently seen passing over. 

Margaret Jackson’s grandmother from Wilming- 
ton, spent Sunday with her. 

Mr. Hans Hansen was a recent visitor en route 
from Washington to his home. 


Arthur Greene and Jesse Still are never so 
happy as when out with the horse. 


Among May Lotz’s recent presents from home 
have been three pretty dress-patterns. 


As many of us as can afford it will wear white 
carnations on Mother’s Day,’ May 1!2th. 


We are all anxiously awaiting the decision of our 
board as to the new site for our school. 


Joseph Pingatore clings to the hope that he 
may some day join the colors in France. 


The bright particular spot in Anna Robinson’s 
coming vacation will be a month in Atlantic City. 


The baseball team has discarded its old S-W mon- 
ogram, and now has N. J. S. D. on its uniforms. 


We had a host of visitors at Easter and the 
number of boxes received by the pupils was very 
large. 


Marion Apgar says that she will enjoy her vaca- 
tion very much more if the war is only over by 
that time. _ : 


Miss Hall is again in charge of her class, much to 
the pleasure of the children, and greatly to her own 
satisfaction. 


Ernest De Latrra and Frank Madsen carried otf 
two of the special prizes in the bird-houses contest 
just closed. 


Hazel Carrigan, Theresa Leitner, and Helen He- 
witt each picked a bunch of violets on our lawn, last 
Wednesday. 


The second floor of the coach-house is referred 
to by Elton Williams as the “to be shoemaking 
department.” : 


The habit of reading is developing rapidly among 
the pupils and its good effects are becoming daily 
more apparent. 


Blanche Martin is most eloquent in her praises 
of California. It was there that she spent her 
childhood days. 


When it comes to knitting, few classes among the 
younger children can surpass Miss Foley’s in the 
quality of the work done. 


George Evans is a born movie star. “He is all 
action, and, already knows the signs for everything 
and everybody around him. 
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Miss Foley has brought a pretty new home on 
Ardmore Avenue and in future will not be depend- 
ent upon the whims of any landlord. 


While Salvatore Maggio was at home he saw 
a man struck by a train. He was greatly affect- 
ed by the suffering of the poor fellow. 


Peggy Renton, who left us in January, has ob- 
tained a position in the office of the Prudential In- 
surance Co., in Newark, and is doing very well. 


A letter from Susie Nosanow’s brother advises 
her that he has completely regained his health and 
that he expects to be back to school in the fall. 


Both Senior and Junior baseball teams have 
been organized, and pictures of the nines, as at 
present constituted, will appear in the May issue. 


When the wind blows, and the doors are open, 
the big chandlier in our main corridor acts as a sort 
of Eolian Harp that may be heard all over the house. 


While walking in White City Park, on Saturday, 
Gordon Vincent met Russell Jackson who is now 
working there and they had a long talk over old 
times. 


This is a picture of Regina Cywinski who was 
tendered a birthday party at her home in Trenton 
on the 12th of March. ‘The little Miss who is eleven 
years old received many pretty gifts. Her mother 
is a charming hostess and made the occasion very 
pleasant for all those who were present. 


Two brothers and an uncle of Nunziata Ristiano 
were in to see her on Wednesday. One of the 
brothers had just been drafted and was on his way 
to Camp Dix. 


Joseph Whalen is, at present, engaged in study- 
ing the names of the various parts of the lino- 
type. ‘As there are over 3000 of these parts, he 
has some task. 


Katie Brigantie, Anna Robinson and Catherine 
Tierney saw the beautiful story of “The Victim” 
while it was being given at St. Mary’s Hall and all 
enjoyed it greatly. 


Among the books recently read by Walton Morgan 
is one on steam and he now thinks that if he had 
lived before Watt he might have been the inventor 
of the steam-engine. 


Tony Tafro has taken up the trade of tailoring 
and is: greatly pleased with the progress he has, 
thus far, made. He says that he thinks Miss 
Smyth is wonderful. 


The officers of the boys’ department were invited 
to see “A Dog’s Life,” the new film story in which 
Charlie Chaplin stars, on Friday evening, and all 
enjoyed it very much. 


We are indebted to Manager Wahn for a visit to 
his play-house on Friday afternoon. The attraction 
was Mary Pickford in “Amarily of Clothline Alley” 
and it was a great pleasure to all. 
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Ruth Ramshaw had the pleasure of a visit from 
her mother on the 24th of the month. Mrs. Ram- 
shaw is going to take charge of a case in Massa- 
chusetts and will not be back till fall. 


Mr. Pope spent Wednesday morning at the Lino- 
type exhibition in New York, making a study of the 
wonderful machine and trying to ascertain what 
model would be best for our purposes. 


Catherine May Tierney received a long and in- 
teresting letter from her uncle Will Matthews, a 
couple of weeks ago, and was delighted to hear 


from him. She has not seen him since childhood. 


Esther Forsman assisted in the chapel exercises 
on Sunday evening, delivering a brief address that 
the children were much interested in. Marion 
Apgar, Esther Woelper and Catherine Brigante also 


took part. 


Parker Jerrell and Patrick Agnew have been 
the recipients of fifty dollar Liberty Bonds from 
home. Both feel quite wealthy now and are most 
happy in the knowledge that their papas and mam- 
mas love them so much. 


While IeRoy Buck was drawing a flag on his 
slate the other day, George Birch said it was “no 
good,” referring to the artistic merit of the work. 
LeRoy thought George was speaking of the flag itself 
and a riot was narrowly averted. 


The force in the west kitchen having been fourd 
sufficient to do the cooking for both the children and 
the househould staff, the centre kitchen has been 
abandoned, and, hereafter, will be used as a class- 
room for instruction in cooking. 


Our kindergarten having exceeded the twenty 
mark, it has been deemed advisable to divide it into 
two sections, and Miss Anita Miller Lee of the In- 
dianapolis School for the Deaf will take charge of 
one of the divisions during the months of May and 


June. 


Jessie Casterline’s aunt Grace, residing m Brook- 
lyn, met with a most painful accident a few days 
ago. She was ironing, and, in some manner, her 
sleeve caught fire and she was dreadfully burned. 
So severe are her injuries that it probably will be 
some time ere she will have entirely recovered from 
them. 


A cousin of Mr. McLaughlin paid us a visit last 
week. He was fighting on the other side for two 
vears, and was badly hurt by a piece of shell. After 
spending some time in a hospital, he returned to his 
home in Canada. He would like to go back to the 
front, but will not be able to on account of his 
injuries. 


The motion-picture exhibition arrcinged by Mr. 
Newcomb for last Saturday evening was up to the 
usual high standard. There was a fine lesson in 
Natural Philosophy, one in Natural History, one in 
Geography, one inapple culture,a Pathe news weekly 
and a little story. 


The big bass drum “did a turn” in the chapel, on 
the morning of the 5th, the date being the 19th one 
of the kind upon which Mr. Walker has been called 
in and reminded that it was his birthday. The pre- 
sentation of a house-coat and a pair of slippers and 
“talks” by Mr. Porter, Alfred Shaw and Mr. Walker 
were features of the occasion, and it was an occasion 
that will not soon be forgotten by the boys and 
girls, nor by Mr. Walker. 


Anthony Gronshuski is Mr. Carson’s right-hand 
man in the bakery, where he is making good. A 
few days ago, he was reading over the conserva- 
tion posters in the dining-room. He appreciated 
the force and value or ail till he came to the one 
which said “Save a loaf a week.” This appeared 


to him to be simply ridiculous, for, as he said, 
“when you save a loaf a week, it is so stale at 
the end of that time as to be utterly valueless;” 
and it was somewhat difficult to make Anthony 
understand just what saving a loaf a week was in- 
tended to mean. 
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Record of the N.J.S. D. Basketball —Teams for 1917-18 


Standing :—Parker Jerrell, g; John Gronkowski, g; George Piasceski, c; Vito Dondiego, f; James 


Davison, g. 


Sitting :—Roy Hapward, captain, f; Alvin E. Pope, supt.; George K. S. Gompers, manager. 


The New Jersey School for the Deaf has just 
closed a successful Basket Ball season, although 
the team which represented the school this year 
did not show the class which marked teams of 
yore. 

On the whole, the’ team did fairly well consid- 
ering the fact that in most of the games our 
team was outweighed by ten pounds; yet they 
came out and gave a good account of themselves. 
In the majority of the games their opponents 
were forc@d to extend themselves to the limit 
to win. 

The first game of the season was opened with- 
out any practice and as a resuit the local team 
was smothered. With the available material on 
hand a good team was rounded into shape and 
we came back strong in the remaining contests. 

This year’s team was made up pratically of 
all new players there being only one from last 
year’s team. Most of the players on the Seniors’ 
team all played with the Junior team last year. 

Of the entire twenty-four games played, the 
Senior team grabbed fourteen and dropped ten. 
Most of them were played on opponents’ courts 
and a few on our floor. 

Hapward alias “Serene” was a tower of strength 
at forward and his passing and caging the ball 
was a big factor in many a game. He has 
been one of the best of the captains of teams rep- 
resenting the school. 

Shaw, known as “Alfalfa.” was a big asset to 
the team. Though he played in only thirteen 
games he was second in number of points scored 
with a total of 140 to his credit. His quick pass- 
ing and floor work was a big aid to the team. 

Piasceski the “Mighty” was a hercules at centre 
and outjumped his opponent in almost every 
came. He did fairly well as this was his first 
‘ear on the Senior team. He will probably be 
een in the line-up again next season. 

Dondiego, “Modest” put up a fine game at for- 
ward and was a big help to Hapward. His pass- 
ing was excellent and his eye was never off the 
basket. ; 

Gronkowski, better known as “Young Sandow,”’ 
was a bulwark at guard. He even held his op- 
ponent from scoring more while he carried the 
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ball down to the floor and rung up a few points 
for himself. Bia. 

Jerrell, called “Porky” on account of being 
sawed off a little too short, played a good game 
at guard. He took part in fifteen games and 
managed to see that his opponent did not roll 
up a big score. He is sure of a regular berth at 
guard next year. 

Davison, known as “Blondy,” did his best at 
guard. He took part in only twelve games and 
is sure of a permanent place on the Seniors next 
year 

Gompers, Dugan and Felts played on the Seni- 
ors when needed and proved good helpers in 
emergencies. 
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N. J. S. D. Seniors Individual Records 


Players G. re. G.  F.G. Pe. 
weppward, To o4. 6653s 61 20 I5I 
Pe Ase | pinvadxs tar 13 57 26 140 
ek a ea aes 19 53 5 I1t 
Donudiewo,- Fy. .....: 20 47 16 110 
Gronkowski, G. ..... 24 30 Q 69 
Wg gas ay ~~ 8 7 23 
ek ear err .12 3 7 13 
Gompers, G. ..... wits 2 2 6 
eS Bee i pvc ade ais 5 I 2 
ere bree I I I 


262 104 628 


3. 8 Be Ses. ...... 8 ‘Calvary sats ce 
Ms Ba Ee ew xe .18 Cherry Blossoms..... 21 
Ms 5. oe ee Ss was Cae A eG tke 8 
Ms 5, i SS. cece 52 59.6 6Alomntr Sr: .. oss, ir 
N. J. S. D. Srs. ......16 Cherry Blossoms ...21 
i ee Re te eee = Sse 
ae ee OL es > i, i fe y 
ee a ee i fe A 
tae ae. ae oer eee 
ee ee, Sr 7 Du Pont B. B. L. ..40 
ae ne 40 Lambertville H. S. 34 
a a a Ia he We OE ke eeu 
ae ek BO khan 49 Lambertville A. C. 22 
es See) ee, 48 Hightstown H. S. ..17 
nN. 3.3. D: Ges. ......38 Tialy Name ...75...47 
N. J. S. D. Ses. ......63 Hopewell HH. S. ....45 
B.).  ae. BOE on. cc Qed Gepwevilte A. ©. ...83 
N. J. S. BD. Sra.......:98 - Pilla Solewt Stars. ..i2 
N. J. SD. Sts. ....1.68° Begewel A, C; ....26 
N. J. S. D. Srs. ......35 Gethsemane Y.M.L.36 
N. J. S. D. Ses. ......190 Lambertville H. S. 20 
oe hy eo ee 21 Phila Silent Stars ..30 
ee? Be ee 0) 
. J. 8S. D. Srs. ......14 Pennington Sem’y .58 


Total points ......628 Total points ....617 


JUNIOR TEAM 

The Junior Team of the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf for the season of 1917-18 was one of the best 
that ever carried the colors of Pink and Black. It 
was one of the lightest Junior teams in many years 
and most of the games were played against oppenents 
who towered over them in height and had every 
advantage in reach. 
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Top :—William Felts, f£; Robert Van Sickle, captain, g; George Gompers, manager; Joseph Whalen, ch 


John Dugan, f. 


Bottom :—Philip Hughes, ¢; Alvin E. Pope, supt.; Frank Madsen, g. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


Left to right :—Alvin FE. Pope, supt.; Frank Madsen, captain, g: Elton Williams,c; Philip Hughes, ¢, 
Patrick Agnew, f; Albert Corello, g; Ernest De Laura, f; George Gompers, manager. 


A good many of the games were won by direct 
passing and team work which enabled them to tri- 
umph over their opponents. 

It was the first year in fast company for the entire 
team as none remained from last year. With a 
little practice a good team was formed which im- 
proved rapidly as the season progressed. With the 
exception of a few games, most of them were captur- 
ed by our boys who kept right on winning until their 
streak was ended by a series of reverses which came 
at the hands of stronger opponents. 

Of the entire twenty games played the Junior team 
grakhed fourteen and dropped six. Most of them 
were played on our floor and a few on other courts. 

Some of the games were hard fought throughout 
and the Juniors were forced to extend their entire 
strength to win ont. 

Felts, alias “Billy,” was the individual star of the 
team in number of points scored. His good eye for 
the basket and the aid of his team mates helped win 
many a game. 

Whalen, known as “Joe,” played a brilliant game 
at center and was rarely outjumped by his opponent. 
He had good judgment in passing the ball and was 
a great helo to the team. 

Dugan known as “Husky” played well at forward. 
When in good form he outwitted the opposing 
players. His passing was good and his goal shooting 
was a big aid to the game. 

Hughes “Philly” was a good player at guard and 
helped build up the defense of the team. He had a 
good average in the point column and was a good 
passer and assisted greatly in the team work. 

Van Sickle, alias “Van,” played well at guard after 
being shifted from forward. It was his first vear 
on any of the fast teams and he filled his position 
well, _" 

Madsen, known as “Shorty” was a good guard on 
the team and a hard worker. He succeeded in break- 
ing up many of the opposing team’s plays. 

Gronkowski, Jerrell, Davison and Williams helped 
the team when other players were out of the game. 


N.J.S.D. IRS. INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 


Players G. Fld.G. F.C. Pts. 
SS Wk Las ekki wes 20 78 29 185 
We. ers ERA 19 48 17 113 
eS ere 18 36 16 98 
amg Che 5.6 an se 885 14 29 16 64 
Wak Bieitte, Geiss oes 17 15 II 41 
Beaten (5.6 2 oi es 16 II 12 34 
Gronkowski, G......... I I 4 6 
DONE, Sin 5:3) dic cd bay 2 I 2 4 


ee 


N. J. S. D. Js. ........38 Intermationals ....... 18 
ee Ss Seer aa. a ae 15 
Bi 3. Be RA Weber cickaks al ree 15 
ee 31 Young Judeas Jrs. ... 9 
Pe Be 8 OB cixtacs ao Detroit 78. ...666es: 18 
N. J. S. D. Jrs — 32 
ee ay Cees FPR cn es — 
Bes 3 he a Sa caracs 21 Cherry Blossom Jrs. .25 
a ee 30 Calvary Tiger Jrs. ..10 
je ee a: 2 at |, a ae 14 
ee By ee i aksow ds 16 Whirlwinds A. C. ...30 
a Se ee 12 Lakerim Club ....... 19 
as 2 ye haere 32 Cleveland A. C. .....22 
| ee op ee  — o.oo 15 
ee, We Be BUR ia dnines 13 Holy Name Society .36 
oe oe 6 re ee SS eee 12 
| a Ee 2 Holy Name Society .34 
ee 2 eo ae > Gt James Ive ....... II 
PS 2 See = FT. . OS® ass. 17 
a eS errr i & = 2. ar 13 

Total Points .......545 Total points 385 


THE MIDGET TEAM 

The N. J. S. D. Midgets basketball team has 
just ended one of its most successful seasons 
on the court. This is the first season for the 
midget team and they beat almost every team 
they played with ease. After a long string of 
thirteen victories they were finally beaten by 
Franklin School Jrs. In this game the midgets 
were outweighed. 


145 


A. Corello at guard played a good game and 
in points is a head of all. De Laura and Agnew 
at forwards did mcst of the fast work and had 
good averages for goals. Captain Madsen and 
Huthes did most of the defensive playing. Wil- 
limas at center was a good help to the team and 
was seldom outjumped. | 


Players G, Fid.G. F.G. Pts. 
A. Corello, G. .......14 44 k2 100: 
De Lawra. F.. ....... 12 44 3 QI 
a re 14 42 5 89 
eS ee 12 19 ) 4° 
Williams, C. ........ 14 19 8 46 
i. a ts or 8 10 2 22 
178 39 395 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..14. Young Judaea M....11 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..18 Griffin A. C. Jrs. ...12 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..37 Triangle A. C. ..... 10 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..10 Griffin A. C. Jrs. ... 6 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..18 Detroits Jrs. ....... 9 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..21 Triangle A. C. ..... 12 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..24 Triangle A. C. ..... 10 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..59 Chamberburg A. C. Io 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..81 Cleveland A. C. Jrs. 2 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..33 Walnut A. C. ..... 7 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..20 Brownie Jrs. .......12 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..32 Detroits Jrs. .......15 
N. J. S. D. Midgets ..19 Gethemser Jrs. ..... 12 
N. J -S. 


D. Midgets .. 9 Franklin School .... 14 


Total points ...... 305 Total points 


nr ees 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. R. C. Stephenson, President of the New Jersey 
State Association of the Deaf, announces that the 
eleventh biennial convention will be held at the 
school in Trenton, Labor Day, September the second, 
nineteen eighteen. The convention will open 
promptly at ten o'clock in the morning. Several 
well known educators and workers among the deaf 
will give addresses. Mr. Pope, Superintendent of 
the School, has gladly given his consent to the use 
of the buildings and grounds by the Association that 
day. 

The most important item in the program will be 
the unveiling of a bronze tablet of our late friend 
and benefactor, Professor Weston Jenkins. 

Mr. Porter, the Chairman of the Memorial Com- 
mittee, will announce the program of unveiling ex- 
ercises later. 

Mrs. Jenkins and her family will be with us, if 
possible, and will be happy to meet her old friends 
and the puplis of the school. 

Another notice will follow 
the Worker. 

This convention is to be the big event of the year 
in New Jersey, so all should try to be present. ‘ 


in the next issue of 


This picture was taken 
during a visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. George T. Sanders, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently. After witnessing 
a fine military drill by 
the pupils, Drillmaster 
Gompers invited Mrs. 
Sanders to explain to 
them how the hand gre- 
nade is used in battle. 
In the picture you can 
see Mrs. Sanders holding 
one of these little instru- 
ments of destruction. 
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aMONG the sons of deaf mute parents 
7 “somewhere in the field” is Edwin 
Franklin Abell Buxton, son of Mr. and 
hwaene Mrs. A. C. Buxton, who are living 

auamsieceed here. lle is a graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. After completing his course there in 1917, he 
accepted a responsible position with the Steel Co., at 
South Bethlehem, Pa., but coming from a long line 
of soldier ancestry, he could not resist the call to 
arms and enlisted in the latter part of June in the 
United States Army Ambulance Corps, (Section 
579) at Camp Crane Allentown, Pa. It was Mr. 
Buxton’s expectation to enter the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, and during the time he was a 
student at Lehigh he was active in mission work in 
the diocese of Bishop Talbot. Although less than 
twenty-two when he graduated, for five summers he 
had full charge of the Episcopal Church at Crystal 
Lake, Dundaff, Pa. 

Prior to entering the University, his education was 
received in several well-known schools. As a small 
boy, he attended private and public schools and 
when but eight vears of age, startled his family by 
announcing he had made “complete arrangement by 
letter for a baseball team composed of city small 
boys to meet the Suburban Club he had organized.” 

His love for athletics and his ability as a leader 
was evinced at this tender age and increased pro- 
portionately. When thirteen he received the gold 
medal for excellence in mathematics given by the 
Govans Public School—a suburb of Baltimore, Md., 
and the following fall entered Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute. He made splendid progress in his studies 
and entered heavily into baseball and football ac- 
tivities receiving the athletic letter “P” to add to 
other trophies. About this time he was one of the 
successful contestants in the annual P. A. L. Con- 
test, holding the 75-yards record. At the close of 
his second year at Poly he decided he preferred a 
classical education rather than an exclusively tech- 
nical one and in 1911 entered Old Dominion Aca- 
demy at Reliance, Va. His push and energy put 
new life in athletics at this Southern school where 
he was manager and pitcher of the Baseball team. 

Deciding upon Lehigh as his ultimate achievement, 
he finished his “Prep” course at Bethlehem Prep- 
aratory School in 1913. While at Lehigh, he was 
one of the leaders in all dominating features of the 
University—was pitcher of the Freshman Baseball 
Team, played Varsity Ball; on class track team; was 
Secretary of Sophomore Class; on the Editorial 
Board of “The Lehigh Burr;” member of the Co- 
tillion and Cvanide Clubs; was a cheer leader; one 
of the Hustling Committee; Senior Class Committee ; 
won the Junior Oratorical Contest and in many 


other ways kept up his record of ceaseless hustling. 


Mr. Buxton is also a Sigma Nu Fraternity man. 


A five-day bazaar in aid of the Archbishop Ryan 
Memorial Institute for Deaf Mutes, Eighteenth and 
Vine streets, held in the Cathedral school hall, closed 
last night (April 13th) with a rennion and entertain- 
ment. 

In spite of the inclement weather all week, there 
was a generous response to the appeal for help, and 
every parish was in some way represented at the 
bazaar. 

Large crowds filled the hall all day yesterday, and 
Father McNally, chaplain of the home, had charge 
of the exercises and welcomed the members of the 
religious orders who called to make donations and 
wish success to the new fund of the home. 

While the patronage was a generous one, there 
were many articles left unsold which Mother Car- 
melia will keep until another fair is given for the 
institute. "The women who had charge of the bazaar 
will hold a meeting next week to form a permanent 
auxiliary for the collection of funds for the home. 

The institute, founded as a memorial to Arch- 
bishop Ryan, was financed mainly through the gener- 
osity of the late Archbishop Prendergast, and at his 
death the sisters of St. Joseph found it necessary to 
make an appeal for help. he home has 50 little 
deaf and dumb children who are maintained and 


THE s{LENT WORKER 


By J. S. REIDER 


educated by the Sis‘ers of St. Joseph. A few weeks 
ago the treasury contained only $26, and a number 
of Catholic women offered their services in getting 
up benefits for its maintenance.—Phila, Record. 


According to The Kentucky Standard Mr. George 
Barron, boy’s supervisor, expects to be called into 
the service of the army soon, presumably as a baker, 
as he registered. Mr. Barron is a graduate of the 
Mt. Airy School and of its Trade Teaching Depart- 
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ment. He may thus be the second man from this 
Trades Department to serve as army baker, the first 
one being Louis Rebstock. 


THE APPRECIATIVE FEW 
By W. W. HoLMeEs 
You'll never be able to please them all, 
The man who attempts it is sure to fall; 
"T has been too often tried, 
But to please a few, 
Who believe in you, 
Is worthy of honest pride. 


The entire Board of Managers of All Souls’ Guild, 
the paraochial organization of All Souls’ Church for 
the Deaf, was recently re-elected for another term. 
The Board is composed of the following persons :— 
James S. Reider, Charles M. Pennell, George T. 
Sanders, William H. Lipsett, Harry G. Gunkel, 
Arthur Fowler, Harry FE. Stevens, Joseph S. Rod- 
gers, and Robert E. Underwood. The officers of the 
Board are Jas. S. Reider, Warden; Charles M. Pen- 
nell, Treasurer; Harry E. Stevens, Clerk. 

Coatesville, Pa., April 4.—Posing as deaf and dumb 
and attired in Salvation Army grab an_ attractive 
young woman was picked up by the police at the 
Y. M. C. A. and was committed to the county jail 
today by Mayor Swing as a vagrant. She gave her 
name as Ollie Dean, of Cambridge, Md., and she 
carried a brief signed by a notary public that her 
appeals were genuine. * 

She had been in Chester, Philadelphia, Bristol and 
other places, but refused to tell whether she had 
any accomplices preferring to go to jail. The wo- 
men of the town looked after her while she was in 
the lockup. 


By a re-arrangement the large lower room, known 
as the Guild Hall, in All Souls’ Parish House, is 
now used as a billiard room, and it can also be used 
for small meetings. The lighting system has also 
been changed to adapt it to the new purpose. The 
change, however, may be only temporary, for, when 
the needed improvements in the basement shall have 
been made, it is proposed to make iatich greater tse 
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of it. ‘But these improvements may have to wait 
until after the war. 


A committee representing the various organizations 
of Philadelphia interested in the advancement of the 
deaf is preparing for a big reception to be tendered 
on May 4 to Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mount 
Airy, in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the institution. The celebration will 
take place in. Grand Fraternity Hall, No. 1626 Arch 
street. The date of the anniversary was some 
months ago, but as Dr. Crouter was sick at that time 
its observance was postponed, though a phonograph 
was then presented to him at his home.—Philade/phia 
Record. 


“Three billion dollars doesn’t seem so much in 
these days of colossal expenditures,” remarked a 
Liberty Loan worker, the other day, “but when you 
stop to consider you find it is a perfectly stupendous 
sum. If one dollar a minute had been collected 
every day since the birth of Christ, nearly 2000 years 
ago, the total would amount to only $1,008,000,000 
in round numbers. If the average man collected a 
dollar every second of his life—think of it, $60 a 
minute, $3600 an hour, $86,400 a day— and lived 
until he was 70 years old, he would then have about 
$2,207,000,000, or a little over two-thirds of the 
amount being raised in the Third Liberty Loan.”— 
Selected. 


On the 30th of last March Mrs. L. Schmidt (nee 
Laura Slater) was married to Mr. Adolph Yerkes 
at the residence of Rev. Mr. Dipple, a Lutheran 
minister, who performed the ceremony. Other re- 


cent weddings were Miss Nettie Stemple of this city 
to Mr. Albert C. Hagy of Steelton, on March 16th; ’ 


Miss Genevieve E. Longenberger, of Williamsport, 
to Mr. Harry L. Coulston, a native of this city, now 
working at Pennsgrove, N. J., but, for the present 
residing in Wilmington, Del., on March 13th. 

By the result of the recent election the following 
officers will steer the grand old Clere Literary 
Association through another twelvemonth: Trustee. 
William McKinney; President, Arthur Fowler; First 
Vice-President, Miss May E. Stemple; Second Vice- 
President, Myer Bailiff; Secrtary, Harry E. Stevens; 
Treasurer, Harry G. Gunkel; Librarian, Mrs. C. O. 
Dantzer; Sergeant-at-Arms, Thomas E. Jones. 


At the regular April meeting of Philadelphia Di- 
vison, No. 30, N. F. S. D., Mr. Fred Greiner and 
Mr. John A. Roach were elected to represent the 
Division at the seventh triennial convention of the 
Society in Philadelphia, July 1—6, 1918. 

Mr. Michael D. Barnitz, of York, Pa., who is 
perhaps the oldest living graduate of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, being in 
his eightieth year, stopped off in this city for a short 
while on his way home from Atlantic City on April 
11th. He was accompanied by his sister, Miss Anna 
Barnitz, and his caretaker, Mr. H. S. Hays. 

Mr. Donald Hume, the wounded Canadian soldier 
and now’ a supervisor at the Mt. Airy School, thrilled 
an audience that was larger than the first one by a 
repetition of his experiences at the front on Saturday 
evening, April 13th. A brief account of his former 
talk was given in our previous letter. 


A Comparison 


Military critics have said that Robert E. Lee 
was America’s ablest soldier. But when Lee’s 
army of invasion came up into Pennsylvania it 
didn’t cut down a tree, trample a garden or steal 
3x pig. Indeed, Lee was so good a soldier that 
he said the burning of Chambersburg was a mili- 
tarv blunder for which he was not responsible. 

The officer in all America’s wars who did the 
most burning, hacking and robbing was Benedict 
Arnold after he had turned traitor to his country. 
But the chief effect of it was to solidify the 
colonists into an effort to win the Revolution.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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NADFRATITIES 


O invent the only real improvement 
in 75 years on an article in daily use, 
with expectations of selling over five 
million a year at the very outset is 

| the record of a deaf man; one of the 
staunchest Nad-Frats in the country. Anton 

Schroeder, of St. Paul, Minnesota, treasurer of 
the dynamic De l’Epee mounment committee, has 
patented and is placing on the market this month 
an improved hasp that effects a great saving in 
time on every Red Cross medicine or bandage 

case; every carrying chest used in the army and 
navy; every steel box for conveying motion pic- 
ture films; and a hundred other boxes of various 
kinds. Just a hasp, a simple hasp—and there is 
no limit to the royalties he will derive. 

A hasp? Will the gentleman in the back row 
kindly arise and explain to the audience what a 
“hasp” is? What? Don’t know? For shame. 
Who can tell what a simple, ordinary “hasp” is? 
What? No one? But that is not strange; the 
Nadfratities man himself did not know—although 
seeing and grumbling over many of them. It 
took inventor Schroeder ten minutes to explain 
what a hasp is, and to draw his improved patented 
article, which is now being turned out by the 
Stanley works of New Britain, Conn., on a royalty 
basis. Schroeder will receive a certain sum for 
every Schroeder hasp sold. If he makes one cent 
on each of five million hasps sold every year, how 
long will it take him to accumulate enough money 
to endow the N. A. D. with.$50,000? 
for yourself. 

A hasp is a hinge fitting over a staple—used to 
lock cellar doors for one thing—and needing a 
padlock to fasten. Hasps close practically all 
kinds oi carrying cases, as explained above, but 
the case cannot be carried by its handle until 
a padlock has been inserted or the cover will fly 
open, spilling the contents. The case cannot be 
opened after carrying until the perspiring carrier 
searches in all his pockets for the key, finally finds 
it, has a weary time inserting the key in the pad- 
lock, wrenches the lock open, and finally removes 
the padlock and opens the hinge. Schroeder’s 
patent hasp does away with padlocks in ordinary 
occasions, a simple little hinged snap closing 
over the staple and allowing the case to be car- 
ried in safety, then instantly opened by one quick 
little movement of the wrist. “Time is money,” 
and the time saving features of this simple little 
invention—which it took the world 75 years to 
originate—should effect an enormous saving in all 
lines, particulary in our army and navy. 

Schroeder is already known to fame as the 
inventor of Schroeder’s patent storm sash and 
hinges, the only product of the huge Stanley plant 
covering many acres which has gained in volume 
of sales since the war. The U. S. government 
itself advises people living in cold climes to secure 
Schroeder’s storm sash by reason of the saving in 
fuel effected, since windows equipped therewith 
keep out the wintry blasts. He is also famed 
as the oldest Impostor chaser still chasing the 
Imps, having inaugurated a campaign in Min- 
nesota over twenty years ago, and is still serving 
effectively as Chief for his state on the Impostor 
Bureau. 


Chief Schroeder remarked with a gasp, 
“Impostors won’t peddle my hasp; 
If they do I will hail ’em— 
With joy will I jail’em 
As fast as they come to my grasp.” 
The excellent record of Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker indicates there is small present liklihood 
of President Wilson’s replacing him with Theodore 


Figure it out | 


By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 


Roosevelt; and again we deaf must bide our time. 
Had Roosevelt been appointed Secretary, as at one 
time seemed probable recently, he would almost 
surely have made provisions for employing our 
regiment of deaf men “Somewhere in France.” The 


Harold McNeily on “Thunderer” 


accompanying picture of Harold McNeilly on his 
favorite saddle horse shows one of the volunteers 
enrolled on the paper-regiment. McNeilly, who was 
an expert cowboy a few years 2go, before spending 
two years at the University of Nevada, is one of the 
younger leaders of the N. A. D. and is certain to be 
heard from anon. He has a responsible position in 
Reno (Nevada) National Bank. 

IK. L. Schetnan’s interesting article in the March 
issue, “Agriculture for the Deaf,’ has one para- 
graph in particular that can not be gainsaid: 

“The ‘farmer’ at the schools for the deaf at 
present just take care of a couple of horses for 
the superintendent or keep his auto in running 


condition, and make a trip to town once a day 
or so for express matter. He is purely attend- 


ant to the head of the school.” 
This is undeniably true save in isolated cases. 


Some years ago I made a personal census of the 
brightest deaf men of the country relative to 
what was the best trade for the deaf, receiving 
an almost unanimous response in favor of farm- 
ing. This was duly reported to the superinten- 
dent of a leading state school, with recommenda- 
tions that a through course in intensified agricul- 
ture be adopted in conjugation with the state 
agricultural college. Disillusionment was speedy. 

“Your plan to teach farming on a proper scale 
is not without its drawbacks,” the superinten- 
dent stated. “My long experience with various 
boards of control leads me to feel sure they 
would soon consider the school a minor adjunct 
to the farm, and would insist on keeping most 
of the pupils out of literary classes to work the 
crops, in order that their administration might 
make a better per capita showing than any pre- 
ceding regime. Boards of control consist of poli- 
ticians, first, last and all time; their records mean 
votes and to secure votes they would not hesitate 
to sacrifice a child’s literary education—and fire 
you, me, or any other employee who protested. 
Until our schools are irrevocably removéd from 
the sphere of political petephenenice we must do 
the best we can.’ 


‘of the little 


Has any reader of the Worker a remedy to 
propose? 


John K. Cloud, in Italy with the American 
ambulance section, sent Frat headquarters a copy 
newspaper the section publishes. 


Among the names appearing in the editorial head- 


ing is one of America’s foremost novelists, Gou- 
verneur Morris. With Hughes, Pattullo, White, 


Kyne, and other leading literary lights already 
“over there” the quantity and quality of authora- 
tive war stories to appear in the magazines after 
peace is declared will be some slight recompense 
for us deaf, now debarred from doing our bit—for 
most of us will be alive to read them. 


Jake Frederick was astonished by a paragraph 
in a recent issue of the Silent Worker under the 
caption of “Nadfratities’” by Jimmie Meagher to 
the effect that Jake quit work in a local printing 
office because the boss refused to dump a case 
of German type. We do not know if Jake ever 
did work in a printing office but we do know that 
he is a cigar maker and a mighty good one at 
that, too.—-Louisville correspondent, Kentucky 
Standard. 

If J. Frederick (of Louisville) attends the N. F. 
S. D. convention in Philadelphia next July. J. 
Frederick (late of Vancouver) will stand treat. 
“Mistakes will occur even in the best regulated 
fraternal families.” 


One of the young Akronites, Robert Hogan, 
has joined the Aerial League of America and 
hopes to be allowed to join the aviation corps 
later. The United States has all the men it can 
use at present, but if the war continues a few 
years longer we deaf are pretty sure to have our 
turn. For instance a “Deaf Division of Death” 
consisting of two hundred aviators each armed 
with a whitehead torpedo and simultaneously 
swooping down on the forts and ships at Whil- 
helmshaven would effectually wipe out the de- 
fenses and allow the allied fleet to destroy the 
U-boat buse. This would be just the opportunity 
to serve our country we are looking for, the only 
drawback being that there would not be enough 
of the two hundred left intact to serve as a table 
de hote for a humming bird, since the success of 
the scheme would demand every aviator plunge 
headlong with the torpedo square into his objec- 
tive, instead of dropping it like a bomb. 


Regarding the stories of how Chicago’s Nad- 
Frats keep warm in sub-zero weather, John 
Henry MacFarlane of sunny Alabama writes to 
call me a lying lyre—and proves it. John Henry 
states he was in Chicago last summer and the 
weather was mild and warm, so such tales of 
arctic blizzards “can only emanuate from the 
corpus collosum of a cadaverous cygnet,” what- 
ever that means, Isn’t it great to have a college 


education? 


Jack Bertram, the Tacoma poultry fancier who 
a year ago won 17 awards in the fall and winter 
fairs, has just taken two prizes in Toledo, his 
new home town. “You can’t keep a good deaf 
man down.” 


In Chicago’s most progressive department 
store, the “Boston Store,” owned by a woman, 
there are 14 deaf women in the mail order and 
packing departments. More deaf women will be 
engaged, provided amex write a good hand. 


Samuel Wi isteiteitee ‘aa over $28,000 in sub- 
scriptions for the first Liberty Loan from deaf 
citizens of New York city alorie. 


“If not, why not? 


Are youa Nad-Frat? 
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“As to speech, it is certain that, if it. be not 
natural, it is not necessary.”—Montaigne. 

(HE ABOVE quotation I make the 
text of this article; not because I 
am opposed to speech, but because 
I am determined to give the pure 
oralists a taste of their own medi- 
cine. The method I shall pursue is not unlike 
theirs. It is: first, to lay down certain premises; 
and second, to ignore everything not in harmony 
with the premises. I desire to state at the out- 
set that I am not in favor of such a method of 
reasoning. It is narrow and unfair—the draw- 
ing in of cognate facts just as a magnet does 
iron filings, leaving the gold, etc., untouched. I 
wish oralism well, but deny it the title of Ich uber 
alles (I above everything). The pure oralists 
habitually ignore everything outside their sphere 
—a good thing, to be sure, if at the same time 
they are not deaf and blind to the rights of other 
methods. They rush to the defense of their pre- 
cious hobby horse; forgetting we have not even 
the least idea of doing it any harm. We simply 
deny it as the only useful toy in the deaf-educa- 
tional market. 

I have selected a quotation from Montaigne 
as my starting point, because Montaigne was one 
o; the fairest, wisest and frankest of men. In- 
deed Sainte Beuve, the greatest literary critic of 
the 19th century, called Montaigne “the wisest 
Frenchman.” Among the few books found in 
Shakespeare’s library was a well-thumbed copy 
of an English translation of ‘‘Montaigne’s Es- 
says,” circumstantial evidence that the great En- 
glishman silently acknowledged his indebtness to 
the wise Frenchman; and Moliere was no less 
a diligent student of the same master. 

Of course Montaigne wasn’t touching on the 
deaf when he wrote that speech is unnecessary 
if unnatural. Now, if this is true respecting the 
hearing; if, as implied in the premise, it is true 
that the hearing often speak unnaturally—how 
much more-so is it respecting the deaf. We may 
accordingly put it in general that speech is rather 
natural to the hearing and rather unnatural to 
the deaf. And if speech is unnatural to the deaf 
it 1S unnecessary to them. 

Such are the consequences of our premise. The 
pure oralists cannot deny that I have reasoned 
consistently therefrom. We have arrived at the 
conclusion that speech is unnecessary to the deaf. 
But why should the pure oralists worry, seeing 
that oralism, like the Roman god Janus, has two 
faces. Destroy one face and the other remains. 
Such appears to be the case as we shall present- 
ly see. . 

Oralism has a subjective part and an objective 
part. The first we call “speech” or rather “artic- 
ulation”; the second, “speech-reading” or rather 
“lip-reading.” “Articulation” I use not in its 
strict sense, which is “speaking clearly”; but in 
a mechanical or metallic sense, to distinguish the 
speech of the deaf from the natural kind that 
the hearing use. “Lip-reading’” I prefer to 
“speech-reading”’; because it is an absurdity to 
say that speech (sound) can be read, as if the 
eye can see sounds; the eye can only see material 
objects and tleir movements—can, in our immedi- 
ate case, read only the lips. The subjective part 
of oralism, then, has to do with speech; but the 
obiective part of oralism has nothing to do with 
speech. The first. being unnatural and unneces- 
sary to the deaf, we reject; the second we retain 
for further consideration. 

I am afraid that the argument is getting tedi- 
ous; so let me strike an intermission by telling 
an anecdote. 

/Esop the illustrious Greek fabulist once was 
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a slave under a philosopher named Xanthus. One 
day his master, intent on dining some friends, 
ordered A“sop to provide the best things he could 
find in the market. A*sop chose tongues, which 
he made the cook serve up with different sauces. 
Dinner came, and the first course, and the second 
course, and the side dishes, everything, was of 
tongues. “Didn’t I order you,” said Xanthus in a 
violent passion, “to get the best things the market 
afforded?” “And have I not obeyed your orders?” 
said Aiscp. “Is there anything better than 
tongues? Is not the tongue the bond of civil 
society, the key of sciences, and the crgan of 
truth and reason? By means ot the tongue cities 
are built, and governments established and ad- 
ministered; with it men instruct, persuade, and 
preside in assemblies; it is the instrument by 
which we acquit ourselves of the chief of all our 
duties, the praising and adoring of the gods.” 
“Well, then,” replied Xanthus, “go to market 
again tomorrow and buy the worst things you 
can find. The same company will dine with n:e 
and I have a mind to diversify my entertain- 
ment.” Asop did so and provided nothing but 
the very same dishes; explaining that the tongue 
was also the worst thing in the world. “It is,” 
he added, “the instrument of all strife and con- 
tention, the fomentor of lawsuits, and the source 
of divisions and wars; it is the organ of error, of 
lies, of calumny, and blasphemy.” 

To resume the argument. We have examined 
oralism and found that so far only its objective 
part has withstood criticism. What then is lip- 
reading? Reading lip movements. What are lip 
movements? Signs. In other words, lip move- 
ments are nothing but the sign language confined 
to the Lips. In such form, the sign-lanuage is too 
subtle for ordinary use; women succeed best at 
this game, just as they do at fine lace work. 
With the men on the contrary, who are of a 
coarser fibre, it is for the most part guesswork. 
To return to speech. 

For ages speech reigned supreme as a means 
of expressing and communicating one’s thoughts. 
The Greeks considered it the sublimest act of 
the soul, and the tongue as the “glory” of man; 
all of which Heinecke echoes centuries later, no 
coubt infatuated with pagan wisdom. The re- 
nowned Aristotle denied education to the deaf. 
Why? In those days the written and the print- 
ed word and the language of signs were unknown 
or at most uncommon. In those days speech 
was at its zenith. Why, then, did Aristotle judge 
the deaf incapable of an education? The answer 
is plain: Aristotle considerd speech inapplicable 
to the deaf. 

Today speech no longer holds undisputed 
sway. In the written word, the printed word 
and the sign language, speech beholds compet- 
ent rivals. Education is no longer a matter of 
ears; the eye too has its claims, likewise the 
hand. The “movies” have demonstrated that in- 
struction and entertainment can be found in other 
ways. Modern thought is ruled by the mighty mind 
of Herbert Spencer, who considered signs more ex- 
pressive than speech. 

After all, the deaf are not so unfortunate. Why 
should they envy speech, seeing that a monkey 
can chatter and an ass can bray. Not to men- 


tion that a parrot can swear. Did the serpent 


lack the gift of speech, Eve wouldn’t have tempt- 
ed Adam, and we wouldn’t have inherited orig- 
inal sin. Roscius, the Roman actor, boasted that 
he could express a sentiment in a greater varieiy 
of ways by gesture than Cicero could by words. 
The Spartans were not much given to speech, 
though history speaks loud about them. The most 
expressive people as well as the best conversation- 
alists are without doubt the French, and the French 
accompany their speech with gestures. It is doubtful 
if Prof. John P. Walker can express himself better 
with speech than with the sign language. Mr. Alex- 
ander L. Pach has had ample experience both as a 
hearing person and as a deaf person, and I am con- 
fident he will agree with me that as regards clear- 


ness, force, grace and expressiveness, the sign lan- 
guage can easily hold its own with speeih, if not 
surpass it. The deaf, particularly the born deaf, get 
their speech fro secondary sources, and for them to 
go about speaking is, as it were, like circulating 
counterfeit coin: the one produces misunderstan‘l- 


ing; the other, mischief. As we are not a nation 
which, like Spain, is 70 per cent illiterate, the 
American deaf may safely and most conveniently 
use writing among the hearing; among them- 
selves the sign language of course reigns supreme. 

I have made a poor case for oralism. This 
has resulted from my being under contract to be 
consistent with my premise. I have at the same 
time given an idea of how far bias and seli- 
interest are capable of stretching. As I have 
stated at the outset that I am not opposed to 
speech, I will make an explanation: 

I am in favor of the Combined System. This 
system includes oralism as one of its component 
parts. This system has been endorsed by the 
Gallaudets and by the American deaf. I stand 
by it. 


Semi-mute: Wait a bit. Did you say “hairs”? 

Oral Teacher: (interrupted while telling a 
story) No, “horse.” 

Semi-mute: Hoarse? 

Oral Teacher. Aha! Yes—maybe—hearse! 

Semi-mute: What? 

Oral Teacher: You stupid! (reaches for a 
primer book) look here (pointing to a picture) 
this is what I mean—a horse. 

Semi-mute: Why no, ma’m, that ain’t no 
horse; it’s only a pishture of a horse. 

fo of 

My message to the American deaf is, next 
to thinking of your Savior, think of organiz- 
ing. It. will prove a second savior. Organize, 
organize, organize! Do not lead a flabby exist- 
ence. Organize and become steel enough to meet 
the big problems that are confronting us. We 
have just begun the second round of our career 
and we intend to finish it in better condition than 
the first one. 


The above “photo” of little Elizabeth Weeks 
Bennison, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Ben- 
nison, of Trenton, N. J., was taken when she was 
eight months old. Betty is now ten months old 
and, like most other children of deaf parents, en- 
joys full possession of the sense of hearing. 


There are many more shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none so useful as discretion.— 
Addison. 


Difficulties strengthen the mind, as well as labor 
does the body.—Seneca. 
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THE SPICE BOX 


By Harry E. STEVENS. 


So em em em vcamiete 


foe ome cee oh 


MAN MASTER OF HIS FATE 


Famous Men who have Surmounted All Obstacles 


This article, reprinted from the Philadelphia 


Public Ledger, is well worth perusal, on account 
of the lesson it teaches. To the man who is eas- 
ily discouraged, it should be a spur. 

Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron were both 
cripples, and Sir Walter wrote much of his best 
work when writhing in pain; Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, the brilliant Southern leader and one of 
the most powertul and convincing men who ever 
sat in the United States Congress, was twisted 
and gnarled and unable te walk a step, while the 
country was ringing with his eloquence; Nel- 
son, with only one eye and one arm, broke Na- 
poleon’s power upon the sea; Parkman, the his- 
torian, was almost blind and a chronic invalid; 
blind Herreshoff designed the fleetest and most 
graceful yachts that ever sailed the ocean. Faw- 
cett, England’s most famous postmaster-general, 
was totally blind through an accident in youth; 
Galileo continued his investigations long after 
sight failed, and Milton wrote “Paradise Lost” 
with light denied; Dr. Johnson was a hypochon- 
driac and Tom Hood a victim of chonic melan- 
cholia; Bunyan was in jail when he composed 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress;” so were Sir Walter 
Raleigh when he wrote the “History of the 
World” and William Penn when he chronicled 
the “Fruits of Solitude.” 

Richard Baxter, who spent most of his time 
alternating between a sickbed and prison, never- 
theless gave to the world 186 ponderous volumes; 
Darwin, the apostle of evolution, could not work 
more than two hours a day; James Watt, the fa- 
ther of the steam engine, was so frail and fra- 
gile from disease that he could work only in 
snatches between attacks; Dr. Kane, the most in- 
trepid of explorers and travelers, made his ter- 
rible journeys, even his famous dash for the 
north pole, when crippled with rheumatism and 
in momentary danger of death from heart dis- 
case; Robert Louis Stevenson did all of his finest 
writing after he was doomed to die of consump- 
tion. When he could not write he dictated; when 
he dare not speak for fear of bringing on a hemor- 
rhage he still dictated on his fingers in the deaf 
and dumb alphabet; Thomas Spencer Baynes, the 
Editor of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” ac- 
complished his monumental task with only the 
half of one lung; Beethoven composed some of 
his. noblest music when deaf and unable to hear 
a note, and Edison, the wizard of electricity, is 
likewise very deaf; Francis Huber, the Swiss 
Naturalist, became a celebrated entomaqlogist and 
writer upon natural history after becoming totally 
blind; John Richard Green wrote his “History of 
the English People” upon his deathbed, his friends 
averring that only his indomitable will kept him 
alive to its close; Cecil Rhodes was sent out to 
Africa to die of an incurable disease, but before 
he obeyed the summons he carved an Empire out 
of the Dark Continent and made himself one of 
the richest men in the world; Lord Roberts as a 
young man was considered too delicate to live, 
but by the utmost care and harvesting strength 
he gave England more than 60 years of invalu- 
able military service; General Pau, with only one 
arm, is valiantly commanding the right wing of 
the allied army in France; fuluis Czsar, the 
world conqueror, was an epileptic, and through- 
out his marvelous campaigns his life was never 
worth an hour’s purchase; Helen Keller, deaf, 
blind and speechless, has brought the American 
people as scholars to her feet. 

Charles Goodyear was a Philadelphia hard- 
ware merchant when he began to experiment with 
rubber. and he struggled for 25 years to discover 
a means of imparting durability to rubber com- 
positions without losing the flexibility of the 
material. He was poor, in feeble health, with a 
young family to support, and had only a few 
friends. The experiments shattered his already 
poor health; soon brought him face to face with 
starvation, landed him in jail for debt, while his 
friends deserted him and called him a lunatic. 
But he knew that in the end he could make 
rubber into a commercial commodity. He work- 
ed year after year of loneliness, physical pain 
and personal humiliation. Men. openly jeered 
him on the street and believing kim to be a 
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maniac; they ceased to reason with him. At last 
the discovery was made, but he had no sooner 
begun to manufacture and market his rubber 
goods than a financial panic swept. away every- 
thing he possessed. Even then his sanity was 
doubted; friends, relatives and his own family 
deinanded that he should abandon his dream; 
they talked of having him confined as a man of 
unbalanced mind. Everything was against him; 
but, broken as he was in health and fortune, he 
fought on; his will to succeed remained intact; 
and now, wherever rubber is used in any form, 
the name of Charles Goodyear is honored. 

Self-reliance is only another name for domi- 
nant and dominating will power. It is not well 
to iorm the habit of relying upon the judgment 
or benevolence of others. A man must rest his 
claim to success upon belief in his own powers 
and the unflagging exercise of his own will. The 
most precious years of life can be wasted in con- 
sulting relatives and friends about a _ possible 
course of which they can know little or nothing. 
By the time all of the opinions have been gath- 
ered, sorted and sifted, the opportunity is gone 
forever. Nothing big has ever been done by a 
nice weighing of probabilities. The very best 
work of the world has been accomplished against 
advice, in spite of apparent disabilities, in the 
teeth of bitter criticism and the face of adverse 
public opinion. The first typefounder and prin- 
ter was supposed to have been a tool of Satan; 
as early as 1707 Dr. Papin constructed a crude 
powerboat, which was immediately seized by sail- 
ors and broken up because its success might de- 
prive them of a livelihood; Hargreaves had his 
spinning frame destroyed by an indignant mob; 
Kay was mobbed for introducing his flying shut- 
tle; Arkwright was denounced as an enemy of 
the workingman because of his invention; Ste- 
phenson had to carry his railroad forward against 
violent popular prejudice; Jacquard was nearly 
killed by the weavers for making his loom; Mur- 
dock’s illuminating gas was openly ridiculed in 
the British Parliament; Fulton’s steamboat was 
the butt of jibe and jeer; scientists and ministers 
of the gospel denounced Morton for his discovery 
of anesthetics. The man who waits for favoring 
fortune is foredoomed to failure. Nothing avails 
but to make sure of what powers we actually 
possess and then to strive for their realization, 
though the earth rock and the heavens fall. ff 
that is once learned there is not much beyond 
that any teacher can impart.—Bilchaco. 


Flag Etiquette 


Etiquette of the flag, as presented in rules of 
the war and navy department: 

The position of the flag is aloft, from a pin- 
nacle of a building, higher than furniture of a 
room and above the head of one carrying it. 

The flag must not be raised before sunrise or 
remain up after sunset. In raising or lowering 
the flag it must never be allowed to touch the 
ground. 

When the flag is raised formally, all present 
shall stand at attention with hand raised to fore- 
head ready for salute. When the colors are pas- 
sing on parade spectators, if walking, shall halt, 
if sitting, rise—and stand at attention. 

Hung out of doors the flag should always fly 
to the breeze, preferably from a pole, and should 
never be fastened to the side of a building, plat- 
form or scaffolding. 

The flag should never be placed below a person 
sitting. It should not be used as a cover for a 
table, desk or box, nor should anything be plac- 
ed on it except it be the Bible. The flag should 
be never so placed that it will be struck by a 
gavel. 

The flag should not be worn as part or the 
whole of a costume. When worn as a badge it 
should be small and pinned over the left breast 
or on the left coat lapel. 

When worn or torn the flag should be reverent- 
ly burned. It should never be washed. 

The flag should be displayed at full staff on: 


Re re February 12 
Washington’s Birthday ............. February 22 
eT TT CTC TET Te April 16 
I Lh oe ed kag Palen ae ay May 30 
eee A als sé Wie oe i x tec cK ee bu June 14 
Sr CN BE soi a wad canna eaees June 17 
pO ee Pr ee July 4 
I BD ns cng Be wienewess October 12 
Eemtthe OF BOCAtOme 2 os ccs cc ck cee October 17 
Surrender of Yorkstown ............. October ig 
I BI es enka wt intense ds November 25 


*On Memorial Day, May. 30th, the Flag should 
fly at a half staff from sunrise to noon and full 
staff from noon to sunset.—Exchange. 
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WAR-TIME RECIPES 


CONDUCTED RY 
, MRS. ELEANOR RECORD SIGEL 


§ Our readers are invited to contribute to this 
department suggestions and recipes that they 
have found useful and economical in practice. 


SP) SD) ED) ca 6) ° 


I cup flour 


SAVE WHEAT 


We must save wheat and it is our duty now to 
use as little as possible until the harvest. Use 
substitutes in all breads and try to eliminate 
pastry as much as possible from all your menus. 
Plan fruit desserts, custards, cornstarch pud- 
dings; and there are any number of tine recipes 
for Indian Puddings made of corn meal and 
sweetened with molasses. Use potatoes and then 
more potatoes. They will give you the same 
starch you get in your bread. The recipes using 
mashed potatoe as a substitute for wheat flour 
were prepared by the department of Home Econ- 
omics, New York State College of Agriculture, 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York.. And 
the oatmeal hints from a slip published by the 
Federal Food Board of New York. Send in your 
best wheat-saving recipes to help others. 


Potato Biscuits 
I cup mashed potatoes '% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 
4 teaspoons baking Y% cup milk 
powder 
Siit the dry ingredients. Add these to the. po- 
tatoes, mixing them with a knife. Work the fat 
into this mixture lightly, add gradually enough 
milk to make a soft Jough. Toss dough on to 
a floured board, pat and roll lightly to ™% inch in 
thickness. Cut it with a biscuit cutter. Place 
biscuits on greased pans, and bake them from 
I2 to I5 minutes in a hot oven. 


Potato Pastry (Lucille Brewer) 

¥% cup mashed potato 14 teaspoon baking- 
Y% cup flour powder 
1% teaspoon salt 14 cup fat 

Sift together the dry ingredients and combine 
them with the potato. Cut in the fat in the 
usual way, and roll out the pastry. This recipe 
makes enough for a oné-crust pie. The crust may 
be baked before the filling is added. 


Oatmeal Bread 


2 cups milk and 2 tablespoons sugar or 
water or water molasses 

1% teaspoons salt 1% cups rolled oats 

2 tablespoons fat 3 cups whole wheat 

2 cups white flour flour 

Y% cake compressed 14 cup warm water 
yeast 


Scald liquid and pour it over the rolled oats, 
sugar, salt and fat. Let stand until lukewarm. 
Add yeast, softened in warm water. Add flour. 
Knead until smooth and elastic. Let rise until 
double in bulk, then shape into loaves. When 
again double in bulk, bake one hour. 3 cups oat- 
meal may be used and only % cup liquid in place 
of the 2 cups given in the recipe. . 


= 
~ 


Oatmeal Muffins > 


1% cups milk I tablespoon melted fat 
2 cups rolled oats I cup flour 
I egg 4 teaspoons baking 
2 tablespoons powde-: 
molasses I teaspoon salt 


Pour hot milk over the oats and let soak about 
™~ hour. Add the beaten egg, molasses and 
melted fat. Add dry ingredients which have beer 


sifted together. Bake in greased muffin tins “% 


hour in a moderately hot oven. 

Ask the demonstrator in your district for these 
and other recipes and let her show you how to 
If you cannot reach her, write to the 
Y ork, 


use them. 
Federal Food Board of New 
57th Street, New York City. 
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The Fenkins Memorial 
Fund 


COMMITTEE 
George S. Porter, Chairman 
John Black Mrs. M. Glynn 


\V. Atkinson Charles Cascella 


THE LATE WESTON JENKINS 


Born December 2oth, 1845. Died April 12th, 
Easter day, 1914. 
First Superintendent of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf.—1883-1899. 


He made a loving. sacrifice of life 
To broaden it for those to whom its gate 
Stood narrowly ajar, made hard the strife, 
With shadowing mysteries of human fate. 


Bulletin No. 29 


Columbus Lodge No, 120 F. and A. M......... $10.00 
ty SE Ws WN. o's oo s0ncedseedaeenanaeen 5.00 
Mr. David Stemmons. .........ccccessccseases 5.00 
CD cccakwckbeaheeens vbeddaveedhesna 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter................... 4.00 
MR, oc ine decdd beoecseseoedeeeneks 4.00 
| a ere 4.00 
*Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson............. 4.00 
Baw. Keates Fi. BEOPTIS. 6. os ccccccscsocnssves 3.00 
Mr. Samuel Frankenheim.................... 2.50 
Me ee are rere 2.50 
De, SNE TOWNE ys nc cn cc acncsperevsases 2.25 
Mr. and Mrs..C. T. Hummer................ 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt................. 2.00 
ee ss wena censet enna de eee heb-an 2.00 
ee ee onc cceesacdwewbsauks in 2.00 
Re oe | a nee 2.00 
SN No 55s ose nee eeeantawcdee ss 2.00 
a Ce... cases dundbeeeeewan 2.00 
rr rN. see kek kek pmakwares 1.00 
i i as kt ca he alt eet 1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman................ 1.00 
ee er MEE, . ob culiwadsbeckeaweekeus’ 1.00 
Ee ee ee ee ere ee 1.00 
i a I oglu als 1.00 
Sl ee re rere 1.00 
I eg Bae sd ub wink Wain kaa 1.00 
Mr. Walter Throckmorton.................. 1.00 
ee is cel G a kee mepeues 1.00 
ee ed ss ee eee eae 1.00 
NN a ad be pce ihe eal emia 1.00 
ey. SE IS ok nc cé sc cuvinnek batwncae 1.00 
SN os alas ces pease eo SOM nRaEe 1.00 
CFS SO ROPE Pe LE OT ery 1.00 
Mr. Adolph Kronkenberger.................. 1.00 
ee, FE Ss cess hbebheete ewadews 1.00 
errr 1.00 
et. i Sie oe ok eek peane eat 1.00 
et i lis ease ees hsie adaware 1.00 
Re re Pree 1.00 
ee ke cacnaeh sa ike’ 1.00 
Te reer 1.00 
i SN Ch eink ccs vnsedes baeaee ad 1.00 
ae ae ee. ere eee 1.00 
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FEE Pree rey eRe eye 1.00 
ee - 5 sis as 6 ket eendaewes 1.00 
es Oe, SO, MGS vindakchteeese beekanes 1.00 
mae, CeBOCe Ti. Te SOOUMIOND. 00 ok ccccsscacese’s 1.00 
ae. fC rere 1.00 
ee, ks co aled momenb anes 1.00 
Dae; Cee SL. Ms on ios ba ekadeecandsens 1.00 
may, Gomme WIE. 6 goo. kc c kc cccccdswsase 1.00 
ee, rrr reer rer err 1.00 
SS eo RE eR eae rer reer s 1.00 
re Pe re nee ree me ee 1.00 
ee BN se degbas sinh cae we ~1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. William Bennison.............. 1.00 
RRR Recep rt aes eect toe emer Eng Uae ae ere nea 1.00 
Deans “otters Beh. co. 6 oc do vccesccceassss 1.00 
Bene Seen DE, CANOG 5 6 nscnss cannes ccesexs 50 
Biss Mariorie Bemteim. ..6:...060csccisecsses .50 
Ne Nn eo os awk oe ama eA 50 
Te | SR oe ry ry a ee Pete .50 
et a ee ae hee deta .50 
RE ren Pee ert, 50 
ee ee ee 50 
ee Lee nr re ae .50 
SR ee ar re .50 
ee a ee ere errr ee 25 
ee NS a eS ally wna ele nie ease .25 
Teese Divs. BM. 1. Gipen..«. 6 6eiscesscced.s SE 
Pe WOUOE TRUM. a5 5 sks been cs tovdenvnce 12.50 
Bes BO BE. «TR as kee caginsaisewers 10.70 
Through William Atkinson.................. 9.00 
Tevomeh Charies Castle ...c 5 sick cs cicenee: 9.00 
i we, ae a er 2.40 
Through Mildred Henemier................. 2.35 
Through George Bedford...................- 1.60 
Through Roy 1. Hapward. .... 5s... cscscensss 8.21 

Collected by Alfred W. Shaw from boys of the 
ee SN TN a ob iain scab e cienscooes 1.65 

Collected by Ruth Ramshaw from girls of the 
PO DOPE Te ab xh caine scWeKaes 1.40 
I TEE. 5c os daidinkte un nteincnkie Ogee 5.09 
cL ea re me er - $197.00 


Hurrah! the amount ($185) necessary to pay the 
Sculptor has been reached with a little towards the 
incidential expenses which will eventually be neces- 
sary. I have estimated about ten dollars additional 
for the purpose, therefore the Fund may be con- 
sidered closed. 

In the meantime articles of agreement between 
the Sculptor and the Committee will be drawn up 
and a program for the unveiling mapped out. 

Mr. E. E. Hannan is now at work on the memorial 
tablet and will submit photographs of the plaster 
cast for criticism. After it has passed the approval 
of the Committee the Sculptor will be told to go 
ahead and have the casting in bronze made. 

It is believed that the unveiling can take place at 
the New Jersey School on Labor Day at the time of 
the State Association’s Convention. 

Suggestions are invited relating to the unveiling 
ceremonies. To have the tablet unveiled by one of 
the first pupils of the school seems to me a good idea. 

It is hoped that President Stephenson will see to 
it that the coming meeting is well advertised, so that 
the attendance on this auspicuous occasion will be 
worthy the man whose name the deaf of the State 
propose to perpetuate in enduring bronze. 

GrorcE S. Porver, 
Custodian. 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 
Bulletin No. 1 


I, WE Oe wink x bewnsncdduuenssnsuee Arlington 
ee a & a a arr, Eatontown 
OS en oe eee epee Trenton 
Ra eee” Union Hill 
seg a eee AME Ha Newark 
Compers, Georme BS: «5.05005 dascans con Trenton 
PO EN a ak hbneo seus eae Hoboken 
Kent, Miss Annabelle.................. East Orange 
See RS os os ob co se cca oobeeaveeaaee Trenton 
ee Oe ake ian eealoue Trenton 
NR ig \ ct ond wba he omen Rahway 
i Be feu chans phn Grantwood 
Stempie; Afiss May S...........c00s08% Merchantville 
Stengele, Henry.......... api teb kas Plainfield 
Stevens, | eg Speer ere ee Merchantville 
NR. NR os soc we cick hie wpetedien alee Trenton 


All progressive deaf people of the State are urged 
to climb into THE NEW JERSEY BAND WAGON 
= eed BOOST the National Association of the 

eaf, 

An initiation fee of $1.00 will entitle you to mem- 
bership. See advertisement. 

The names of new members will be added to the 
Bulletins that follow. 


GEorcE S. Porver, 
State Organizer. 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. 
fe) IN NOW 


National Association of the 
Deaf 


Organized 1880 Incorporated . 1900 
AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE WELFARE 
OF ALL THE DEAF 


Objects 


To educate the public as to the Deaf; 
To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 
To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus for the Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor; 
To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers; 
To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 
To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for deaf children; 
To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all; 
To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil,—hearing 
persons posing as Deaf-Mutes; 
To raise an endowment fund,—the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association; 
To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L,)Epee,—the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 


Regular Members: Deaf Citizens of the 
United States; 

Associate Members: Deaf persons not citi- 
zeus of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons: interested in the welfare of the Deaf, 


Fees and Dues 


Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 
Official Organ: THE NAD 
kivery deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 
Life memberships, donations and_ bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 

fficers 


James H. Cloud, President. 
Principal Gallaudet School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
James W. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California. 
Cloa G. Lamson, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kansas. 
John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 
Investment and Real Estate, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson, Board Member. 
Architect, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Trustees Endowment Fund 


Willis Hubbard, 7reasurer, Flint, Michigan. 
Olof Hanson, Omaha, Nebraska. » 
Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 


State Organizer For New Jersey 


Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and life memberships may be made 
GEORGE S. PORTER, 
School for the Deaf. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Jcin«the N. A. D. Do it now. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG F 
By Wipur D. NEssir 


- «a 


For 


knowledge 


Hooper 
Paints 


y¥ 
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= — 4 a a 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Every Purpose 


Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 


§ 


8 and 10 So. Warren St, 


the night. 


you— 


blue! 


Your flag and my flag 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefather’s dream 
Sky-blue and true-blue with stars to gleam aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day, a shelter through 


Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me and 


Glorified all else beside—the red and white and 


Difficulties are God’s errands; | 
sent upon them we should esteem it a proof of God’s 
confidence—as a compliment from God.—Beecher. 


and when we are 


—— 


515-17 W. 106 St., 


F. S. KATZENBACH 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 


Grates, Tile Heaters 


Steam and Gas Fitters 
— Steam and Hot Water 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
ASK FOR IT! 


Zyphpheta 


Circulates Everywhere all the Time 


FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 


Electrical Supplies 


Bievele Supplies 


AND COMPANY 


35 East State Street, 


% 


and Facings 


9 


Plumbers 


Heating 


Bicycles 


NEw YorK CIry. 
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SUBSCRIBE for the SILENT WORKER. 50 Cents a Year 


AS ALL SIS OAS 
PACH The 
PHotoeraPHer |\Urossley Machine Company 
(INCORPORATED) 
gs ere MANUFACTURERS OF 
Be Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
ae | Washing Machinery 
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TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 


111 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


00 YOUR SHOPPING AT 


Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
prices. 
We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


an 


South Broa on 
3 a/ayge ree 
“ ‘ Trenton WS 


S' 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


An illustrated monthly magazine—newspa- 
per for the Deaf. Edited by 
Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription—single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 

months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


Gifts of Utility 


Sold in Trenton at the 


Capital Gift Shop 


Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


The Capital Stationery 
15 N. Warren St. 


NEW JERSEY 
History and Genealogy 


TRAVERS BOOK STORE 


108 S. BROAD ST. 


Martin C. Ribsam 


Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 


BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL S ee 


¥ 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
SPORTING G”UDS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 


Trenton, N. J. 


| 
| 


| 30 East State St., 
| COMPLIMENTS OF 
WILSON and STOKES 


| 
Lumber Co. 
Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 347 
TRENTON, N. J. 


WM. CONVERY & SONS 


129 North Kroad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in this city. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Epcar H. SrurtTeEvaANtr 
Joun C. VANDyKE 
D. Stewart CRAVEN Tuos. W. SyNNotr 
ErnEst R. ACKERMAN Rovert L. Cox 


Officers of the Board 


Metvin A. RICE 
Joun P. Murray 


|S OS re ere President 
ey ce ere Vice-President 
ees Oe Gs ck. keane ke oe ad Secretary 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


HE New Jersey SCHOOL FoR THE Dear, estab- 
i lished by act approved March 3Ist, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not 
less than six years nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health and in- 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afforded. 
The person making application for the admission of 
a child as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary informa- 
tion in regard to the case. The application must be 
accompanied by a certificate from a county judge or 
county clerk of the county, or the chosen freeholder 
or township clerk of the township, or a mayor of the 
city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certifi- 
cates are printed on the same sheet with the forms of 
application, and are accompanied by full directions 
for filling them out. Blank forms of application and 
any desired information in regard to the school may 
be obtained by writing to the following address, 


ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, 


ScHOOL vor THE Dear, TRENTON, N. J. 
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THE UNDERWOOD LANTERN SLIDE SYSTEM IN THE SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


A Method of Visual 


i SSS a in gin In LU UU a SL I Sn Ie 


Vara yYa\tvaxivaxhvay 


OFFICERS 


ALVIN E. POPE, M.A., 
Superintendent 


WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB, 
Store-keeper 


MARION C. WELSH, 
Stenographer and Clerk 


GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, 


Military Instructor and Supervisor 


ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK, 
Assistant Supervisor 


KATIE COUGHLIN, 


Assistant Supervisor 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS, 
Supervisor of Girls and of Main Building 


MARY I. KOEHLER, 
Cooking Instructor and Supervisor 


ELMER BARWIS, M.D., 
Attending Physician 
BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D., 
Oculist 
LE ROY W. FARLEY, D.D.S., 
Dentist 
NELL M. BERGEN, R.N., 
Nurse and Dietitian 
CHARLES McLAUGHLIN, 
Engineer 


—< 


VaNivaniivarivariivaviivaviivaviivey! 
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| ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


JOR FP... WARIO, BLA... «66 idccs cece Principal 


| 
TEACHERS 
| 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
| ELIZABETH HALL 
| LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
| HELEN CRAVER KANE 
| JULIA HARMON CORY 
| FRANCES H. PORTER 
| AMY M. HALES 
ALICE C. MACKIE 
ELIZABETH L. FOLEY 
LILLIAN W. DOWNS 
EMILY M. HARRIS 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Instructors 

George S. Porter.......... Printing and Engraving 
_ Wm. D. Hunt... Assist. Instructor in Wood-working 
| Charles Throckmorton................. Shoemaking 

ee entree ae A Baking 
| ROPERS DOE. wos 5 ced es eeeceaessaci Dressmaking 
| BR PI. onan ccvcncdcnsnvcees Dressmaking 
_ Miriam M. Stevenson..... Millinery and Embroidery 
| Catherine Smyth............ Tailoring and Repairing 
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“There ought to be a is 
stereopticon in every 
public school”--Charles / 
W. Eliot, President / 
Emeritus, Harvard / 
University. j 
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must be given in classes. 
Write today for literature. 


417 Fifth Avenue | 
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The pictures are 
large and can te 
seen at one time by 
everyone in the 
room. 


33 Years of Recognized Supremacy 


Dept. S. W. 
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Instruction 


Comprising a Pedagogically Organized Series of 
LANTERN SLIDES and STEREOGRAPHS 


plete teaching system on 25 different school subjects, and for 


every grade in the school. 


The system of teaching with Stereopticon Lantern Slides comprised in ‘“‘THE WORLD VISUALIZED” furnishing just the right kind 
of lantern slides, conveniently classified, systematicaily indexed and filed, and with complete explanatory notes, was prepared under the 
direction of a board of teaching experts headed by FRANK M. McMURRY Ph. D., Teachers College, Columbia University—the whole 
forming a practical teaching plan of inestimable educational value. 
can be focused upon the same thing at the same time is of the greatest importance in the modern schoolroom when so much instruction 


Moreover, the fact that the attention of every member of the class 


t “The UNDERWOOD SYSTEM of STEREOGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES is especially adaptable 
for use in Educational Institutions for the Deaf who find them most helpful in their work. | 


ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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, New York 
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